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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


On  Being 

Some  Things  To  All  Men  — 

Perhaps  no  association  ever  served  so  many  facets  of  the 
complicated  b\  siness  of  putting  out  a  newspaper  as  the  ANPA’s 
Research  Insti'  ute  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  a  mecca  for  production  people. 

Today,  editors  and  even  publishers  flock  there  to  learn 
how  to  handle  new  plates,  OCR’s  and  VDT’s  and  revolutionary 
new  printing  f  rocesses.  In  groups  of  eight,  in  “Hands-on 
SenEnars,”  th(  y  actually  write,  set  and  print  a  four  page  news¬ 
paper.  “Hand>.  On”  (  he  machinery,  of  course. 

Advertising  agencies  through  the  four  A’s  make  the 
pilgrimage  see  ;ing  help  in  handling  advertising  materials,  new 
page  sizes,  new  plates,  new  printing  techniques,  and  new  inks. 
Their  aim  —  the  finest  black  and  white  and  color  reproduction. 
ANPA’s  aim  —  to  help  them  and  to  create  more  business  for 
all  newspapers 

Production  personnel  still  study  everything  from  on-line 
inserters  to  coi  iputer  storage.  Engineers  go  there  to  study  new 
plant  design. 

Only :  ‘  le  ANPA  could  attract  such  men  of  distinction  as 
Dr.  Frank  Remtjes,  Dr.  Carl  Overhague,  Dr.  John  Pierce, 

Dr.  Eugene  Fi  ibini  and  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus  to  a  newspaper 
advibory  grou} Few^  but  Bill  Ri.!]ehart  and  Pete  Romano  could 
stage  a  production  management  conference  which  last  year 
attracted  10,000  attendees. 

The  ANPA  with  1,134  members  -  helping  all  of  us  put  out 
better  newspapers. 

The  Boston  Globe 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 


Your  next  destination ... 

Once  you  get  here,  you’ll  find  a  market  with  over  $2  billion  in  retail 
sales,  an  average  household  EBI  of  $13,282  and  a  daily  newspaper  com¬ 
bination  that  delivers  complete  coverage. 

Only  the  Times  Union  and  the  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star 
Maryanne  combination’  has  better  than  91%  coverage  of  the  almost 
100,000  households  in  Albany  County,  as  well  as  over  43,000  bonus  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  rest  of  the  metro  market. 

Whether  you’re  test  marketing  or  just  looking  to  increase  sales, 
make  Albany  the  next  stop  on  your  media  schedule. 

Sources:  9/30/73  ABC  Audit;1974  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

CAPITAL  NEWSmPERS  GROUP  ■  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Morning  and  Sunday  Times  Union*  Evening  Knickerbocker  News/Union  Star 


We  give  a  damn. 


“When  the  Watergate  transcripts  were  released,  they 
indicated  that  President  Nixon  had  a  flairfor  salty  language. 
Newspapers  had  to  decide  whether  to  use  the  words 
explicitly  or  resort  to  initials  or  dashes,"  said  Stuart 
Dunham,  Executive  Editor,  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers, 
in  a  recent  Letter  To  The  Reader,  a  column  devised  to 
educate  readers  about  problems  and  policies  of  their 
pafjers. 

"Every  quote — profanity  included — has  to  be  judged 
within  its  context  and  its  importance  to  the  story,"  the  article 
quoted  Rick  Tuttle,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  as  saying,  following  the  publication  of  a  Nixon 
tap)e  transcript  which  read,  "I  don't  give  a  —  what 
happ>ens."  The  blank  was  filled  in.  Just  once.  In  other 
passages  blanks  were  used.  In  several  other  papers  across 
the  country,  the  expletives  were  deleted  entirely. 

This  Letter  To  The  Reader  column  ended  by  saying,  "And 
so  you  have  a  diversity  of  reactions  among  editors,  but  a 
common  theme — a  striving  for  ways  in  which  to  best  serve 
the  reader." 

Good  newspapers  made  editorial  decisions. 

We  are.  We  do. 


Liters  the  Ftefes 


For  a  free  booklet  entitled, 
"Letters  To  The  Reader,"  write: 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
Public  Service  Department 
55  Exchange  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


A  particular  few 
may  be  all 
an  advertiser 
needs.  .  . 


Sometimes  an  advertiser  doesn’t  want  to 
speak  to  a  whole  crowd  of  people.  A  select  few- 
wili  do. 

Maybe  he  wants  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a 
campaign  before  he  commits  himself  to  a  costly 
schedule.  Maybe  he’s  interested  in  reaching 
upper  income  neighborhoods,  or  a  predominant¬ 
ly  rural  audience.  Perhaps  he  just  wants  to  talk  to 
buyers  who  live  near  his  store. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  advertiser  on 
Florida’s  Suncoast  can  choose  his  most  desirable 
audience  for  preprinted  newspaper  supplements 
from  23  circulation  districts  of  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent.  We’ve 
refined  the  concept  of  zone  editions  (which 
we’ve  offered  for  years )*so  that  an  advertiser  who 
doesn’t  want  full  circulation  can  tailor  his  buy  to 
reach  as  few  as  8,500  in  a  single  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  or  as  many  as  125,000  in  a  zone  edition. 

Exceptional  professionalism  makes  this  ciis- 
tomized  marketing  possible.  Advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  staffs  go  the  extra  mile  so  advertisers  get 
maximum  results  for  their  dollars. 

A  la  carte  delivery  of  preprinted  advertising 
sections  is  just  a  sample  of  the  extra  service  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers  have  come  to  expect  from 
The  Times  and  Evening  Independent.  We  work 
hard  so  they  can  take  us  for  granted. 


(;^  }lptprgburo  ulimpg 


FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


eE\  ening  Independent 

The  People  Pope 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

9-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 
Houston  Oalts  Hotel.  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement; 
What  Next?,  Washington,  D.C. 

15-20— American  Press  Institute  Picture  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 


JANUARY 

5- 17 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

12- 15 — Northeastern  Classifed  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference. 
Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 

18- 21— Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the  Sea,  Fla. 

31 — Feb.  2 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington.  D.C. 

6- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

9- 12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13- 15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U., 
Durham,  N.C. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention,  The 
Americana.  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

28 — March  2— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


MARCH 

1- 4 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga. 

2- 8 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 

2-14— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

6-8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

9-1 1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town  Hilton 
Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

9-1 1— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference.  West¬ 
ern  Division,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Homt  to^pand 
your  neurs  coverage 
without  ^paneling 
your  news  hole. 

A  thirty-four  word  course 
in  journalism.  Somehow,  though, 
the  message  has  been  garbled. 

Even  the  most  prestigious  among 
the  supplemental  services  seem  to 
have  replaced  brevity  and  clarity 
with  verbosity  in  their  interpretive 
reporting  and  news  analyses. 

Newspapers  can't  afford  to 
turn  over  vast  areas  of  their 
contracting  news  hole  to  complex, 
obtuse— and  lengthy— articles 
which  are  likely  to  go  unread. 

And  it  isn't  necessary,  not  when  the  London  Economist  News  Service 
(LENS)  is  available  to  them.  LENS  places  important  contemporary 
issues  in  sharp  focus  with  unique  clarity  and  directness,  without 
wasting  a  sentence. 

But  don't  take  our  word 
for  it.  Compare  what  you're 
presently  receiving,  regardless  of 
the  source,  with  the  London 
Economist  News  Service.  You'll 
discover  what  we  and  hundreds  of 
newspapers  are  already  proud  of: 

LENS  can  say  in  500  words  what 
other  services  can't  say  as  well 
in  1500. 


LENS 


/  accept  the  challenge.  Send  me  samples 
of  the  London  Economist  News  Service. 

Name _ 

Paper _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Return  to: 

MckJohnson/NEA 
1200MestThiid  Street 
Cleveland, Ohio  44113 


"Put  it  before  them  briefly  so 
they  will  read  it,  clearly  so 
they  will  appreciate  it,  pic¬ 
turesquely  so  they  will 
remember  it  and  above  all, 
accurately  so  they  will  be 
guided  by  its  light. " 

— Joseph  Pulitier 
(1847-1911) 


London  Economist  News  Service 

Distributed  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


**Asplendid 

service...** 

‘^UndupRcated  by  any 
other  source...E’E} 

^Anhmiest 

^proadi...^ 

^C3eaiv 

Conose. 

UnMased...” 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WEDDING  FLOWERS  MAKE  THE  NEWS— For  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  the  groom  and  best  man  would  be  wearing 
re-cycled  boutonnieres.  Carl  Bernstein,  that  veteran  Watergate 
investigator,  found  out  the  secret  location  of  his  W'ashington 
Post  colleague  Bob  W'oodward’s  wedding  an  hour  beforehand 
and  resourcefully  borrowed  two  small  white  flowers  from  a 
hotel  lobby  pot  for  the  groom  and  best  man.  The  latter,  Scott 
.\rmstrong,  a  former  Senate  Watergate  Committee  investigator, 
carried  a  box  of  minute  rice  picked  up  on  a  hurried  ride  to 
the  D.C.  Superior  Court  ceremony.  The  Post’s  story  by  William 
Gildea  adds  that  the  borrowed  boutonnieres  were  replaced  with 
white  carnations  subsequently  by  writer  Nora  Ephron.  Gildea 
also  reported  that  Woodward  wore  a  “fairly  well-wrinkled  blue 
suit.” 

Among  the  male-oriented  fashion  notes,  the  bride’s  flowers 
were  not  mentioned  but  in  the  Post  photo  by  Douglas  Chevalier 
it  looks  as  though  Frances  Barnard,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  is  carrying  a  bridal  nosegay 
of  violets. 

*  *  * 

ONE  MORE  RE-CYCLING  NOTE — A  picture  of  the  late 
Texas  billionaire  H.  L.  Hunt  used  with  his  obituary  shows  him 
serving  one  of  those  famous  paper  bag  lunches  in  the  office. 
And  fitting  his  economical  style.  Hunt  had  arranged  glasses 
and  bowls  of  food  upon  a  tablecover  of  unfolded  newspapers. 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform.  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab-indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law's 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary.  Updates  are  mailed  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed.  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


STATE  FARM 


INSURANCE 


Robert  Sasser 

F^jblic  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


A  LONDON  SOURCE  REPORTS  that  the  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  is  displaying  a  large  promotion  newspicture  in  its 
front  window.  It  shows  two  men  chatting,  and  one  is  General 
Alexander  Haig,  newly  appointed  NATO  commander.  The  other 
fellow,  our  source  says,  is  United  Press  International  corre¬ 
spondent  Wellington  Long. 

*  *  ♦ 

BEFORE  ALL  THOSE  END  OF  YEAR  AWARDS  start 
proliferating,  here’s  Catch-line’s  salute  for  editorial  efficacy 
in  suiting  the  technique  to  the  issue.  Cheers  for  the  unsigned 
— but  not  unsung — editorial  writer  who  turned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  the  editorial  page  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
U  nion — 


Thl*  editorial  1* 
being  written  on  the 
only  typewriter  avail¬ 
able  for  uler*  of  the 
central  branch  of  the 
Rochester  Public  Li¬ 
brary  at  115  louth  Ave. 

It ' *  an  aged  L.  C. 
fiBlth  manual  typewriter 
and  1*  orovlded  to  li¬ 
brary  u'er*  a'  a  couru 
te’y.  , 

The  " j"  type  face  1* 
ml|Jlng  and  ha*  been 
iBl**lng  for  more  than  a 
month.  .  .  . 

Many  u'er*  have  *ald 
they  prefer  25/26  0?  ® 
typewriter  to  none  at 
all. 

But  other*  *ay  the  * 
1*  e**entlal  In  today'* 
pluralistic  Society. 

^e  library  System 
ha*  a  budget  of  more 
than  million,  but 


the  typewriter  for  the 
public  1*  not  a  budg¬ 
eted  Item. 

L.  C.  .mlth  Seem*  to 
have  retreated  from  the 
typewriter  buSlne**  and 
to  have  taken  all  hi* 

S '  *  with  him. 

Rather  than  changing 
the  re  St  of  the  world 
to  a  25-letter  alphabet 
we  Sugge't  the  library 
try  to  replace  thl* 
machine. 

It  need*  a. good  u*ed 
typewriter.  Iteybe  *ome 
reader  with  a  *oft  Jpot 
In  hi*  heart  for  *'* 
will  give  the  library  a 
typewriter— or  even  an 

And  In  the  future,  the 
library  Should  budget 
for  a  tyoewrlter. 

Public  u*e  SeemS  to 
Ju*tlfy  It. 


BACK  TO  THE  SPELLING  BOOK— When  Anthony  Bace- 
wicz,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  photographer,  turned  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Holiday  Inn  sign  offering  a  “full  coarse  dinner”  of 
roast  tom  turkey  for  $3-95,  the  copy  desk  gleefully  came  up 
with  the  catchline  pun,  “Misteak?  Of  Coarse!”  The  cutlines 
agreed,  however,  that  the  price  was  right. 
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3.1  BILLION  DOLLAR  RETAIL  SALES 
30  Largest  among  all  Metro  Areas 


The  most  efficient,  economical,  way  to  reach  and  sell 
the  rich  7-county  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  MARKET 
(Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  York  metro  areas) 
is  thru  the  four  in-market  newspapers . . .  84%  undupli¬ 
cated  daily  household  coverage. 


Source:  Sales  Managemerrt  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Start  with  the  big  one.  .  . 


HARRISBUR6  PATRIOT-NEWS 


pe^^Slvania 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 26,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


Press  freedom  around  the  world 

It  was  reported  at  the  symposium  on  world  press  freedom  last 
week  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  nations — 30  of  the  138  members  of 
the  United  Nations — enjoy  a  free  press.  That  is  a  sad  record  at  this 
time  in  the  20th  century  and  the  number  gets  smaller  year  by  year. 

More  than  40  leaders  in  journalism  from  five  continents  gathered 
at  \Vingspread,  the  Johnson  Foundation  conference  center  at  Racine, 
Wis.,  to  examine  the  world-wide  problem  and  try  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  the  tide  and  strengthen  press  freedom,  possibly  through  con¬ 
certed  action  by  the  press  that  remains  free. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  a  committee  of  the  .\merican  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Joining  in  the  sponsorship  were  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  SDX,  International  Press  Institute,  and 
Inter  .American  Press  .Association.  .A  year  ago  I.AP.A  and  IPI  signed 
an  agreement  of  liaison  and  cooperation  in  resisting  attacks  on  press 
freedom.  SDX  has  recentlv  joined  in  the  effort. 

We  hope  that  a  continuing  committee  will  forge  the  conclusions 
from  this  symposium  into  a  workable  tool  for  the  free  press  to  keep 
the  lights  of  freedom  shining  and  to  re-light  them  where  they  have 
been  dimmed  or  extinguished. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  inattention  given  by  the  free  press, 
in  this  country  as  well  as  others,  to  attacks  on  press  freedom  elsewhere 
— as  one  speaker  called  it,  “the  ill-stifled  yawn"  with  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  reacts  to  the  extinguishing  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  Peru  and  elsewhere. 

“The  occasional  news  storv',  the  odd  editorial,  it  is  pitiful  how’  lit¬ 
tle  we  do.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  I  have  appreciated  how 
negligent  we  in  the  press  have  been  about  the  freedom  of  the  other 
man’s  press,”  said  Harold  Evans,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times,  London. 

If  the  editorial  voices  of  the  free  world  could  be  galvanized  into 
concerted  protest  when  freedom  of  the  press  as  well  as  other  freedoms 
are  being  suppressed,  it  would  be  tremendously  effective  in  arousing 
public  opinion  to  which  all  governments  are  sensitive. 

The  way  must  be  found. 

Suppression  in  Peru 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wllken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  I.  William  Hill. 
West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E  Schultz,  Donald  W  Strlbley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd..  94708.  Phone: 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601,  Phone: 
312-565-0123,  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor; 
Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Strlbley. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives, 

San  Francisco:  433  California  St.,  Suite  505, 
94104.  Phone:  415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall, 
Sands  &  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives. 


If  there  were  any  doubts  remaining  that  the  government  expropria¬ 
tion  of  independent  newspapers  last  July  meant  the  disappearance 
of  a  free  press  in  Peru,  they  have  been  dispelled  by  the  suppression 
of  three  magazines  (one  of  them  English-language)  and  the  exiling 
of  nine  journalists  accused  of  “counter-revolutionary  activities”  for 
having  criticized  the  government. 

Following  the  expropriation,  the  Peruvian  government  and  its 
spokesmen  around  the  world  declared  its  move  was  misunderstood, 
that  it  was  not  interferring  with  the  free  press  but  merely  turning 
the  ownership  of  newspapers  over  to  the  people — farmers,  unions, 
educators,  etc. 

The  lie  is  now  obvious.  Totalitarian  governments  cannot  tolerate  a 
free  press  and  freedom  of  expression.  The  Marxist-influenced  military 
dictatorship  of  Peru  has  taken  the  first  step  towards  suppression  of 
all  individual  freedoms  in  that  country. 


Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D,C.  20045,  Phone;  202-628-8365. 
I.  William  Hill,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road.  BIrchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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Arthur  says  News  Council 
is  ‘willing  to  change’ 


By  Jane  Levere 

The  National  News  Council,  according 
to  its  executive  director  Bill  Arthur,  is 
like  any  other  fledgling  organization — 
subject  to  growing  pains  as  well  as  critical 
review.  But  these  are  not  insurmountable 
problems  and  the  NNC,  Arthur  predicts, 
will  survive. 

At  an  interview  in  the  Council’s  New 
York  offices  last  week,  Arthur  assessed  the 
current  status  of  this  national  media 
watchdog  organization,  criticized  by  Les¬ 
ter  Markel,  retired  Sunday  editor  for  the 
New  York  Times,  last  week  (E&P,  No¬ 
vember  30,  page  5)  for  limiting  itself  to 
the  news  services  and  two  national  daily 
newspapers,  and  for  not  taking  on  the 
important  issues  that  confront  journalism. 
Markel  proposes  that  the  Council  be  re¬ 
organized  along  regional  lines  with  a 
press  council  set  up  in  five  or  six  large 
areas  that  could  scrutinize  newspapers 
and  news  broadcasts  in  those  places. 

“The  National  News  Council  w’ould  be 
utterly  remiss  if  in  starting  an  experi¬ 
mental  organization  it  didn’t  take  stock,” 
Arthur  explains.  “Invariably  you  find 
faults  in  a  new  organization;  there  is  al¬ 
ways  room  for  improvement.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  change  on  the  basis  of  experience.” 


Under  study  right  now  is  the  NNC 
purview,  confined  at  present  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  complaints  against  “national” 
news  disseminators  (The  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  AP,  UPI,  national  television 
and  radio  networks,  for  example),  none 
against  local  papers  or  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 

Study  committee  formed 

A  committee  made  up  of  Council  advisor 
Norman  Isaacs,  associate  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  and  Council  members 
Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  Ralph  Renick,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  news  director  of  WTVJ,  Miami, 
Fla.;  and  R.  Peter  Straus,  president  of 
Straus  Communications,  Inc.,  was  named 
to  study  the  situation  last  month.  The 
committee  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Council  early  next  year. 

Critics  of  the  Council  voice  several  other 
complaints,  namely,  that  in  its  first  year, 
it  handled  too  few  grievances,  and  that 
its  membership  includes  too  few  laymen. 
Arthur  counters  the  first  charge,  “I  would 
say  that  we  have  not  been  overwhelmed 


Presidential  news 
conference  study 

The  National  News  Council  will  in¬ 
itiate  a  study  of  the  Presidential  news 
conference  with  a  public  discussion  at  a 
Council  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  December  9. 

Following  its  meeting,  the  Council  in¬ 
tends  to  canvass  White  House  correspond¬ 
ents,  editors  and  others  and  eventually  to 
recommend  possible  steps  to  improve  the 
Presidential  news  conference. 

Among  items  on  the  agenda  are  dis¬ 
cussions  of  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
involving  syndicated  columnists,  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  former  governor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Samoa  concerning  an  NBC  Weekend 
show  documentary  segment  on  Samoa,  a 
complaint  by  office  of  Sen.  James  Buckley 
of  New  York  regarding  New  York  Times 
coverage  of  the  abortion  issue,  and  an¬ 
other  regarding  a  Jack  Anderson  column 
on  the  State  Department’s  International 
Police  Academy. 


by  grievances,  but  for  the  first  year  of 
operation,  the  350  plus  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  about  the  national  media  is  not  an 
insignificant  number,  nor  is  the  50  that 
have  gone  to  the  full  council.” 

Laymen  represented 

Arthur  discounts  alleged  under-repre¬ 
sentation  of  laymen  in  NNC  membership, 
since  of  the  15  full  members,  nine  are 
“public”  and  six  are  from  the  media. 
Prominent  in  their  respective  professional 
fields,  the  15  were  chosen  originally  be¬ 
cause  the  Council  “needed  people  with 
public  stature  the  first  time  around.”  Ar¬ 
thur  expects  a  “John  Q.  Citizen”  to  sit 
on  the  organization  eventually,  as  is  pres¬ 
ently  the  case  with  the  British  press 
council. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  Arthur  pre¬ 
dicts,  “I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will 
seek  financial  backing  from  the  media 
somewhere  along  the  line,  although  as  of 
now  we  are  still  funded  primarily  by 
foundations  such  as  the  20th  Century 
Fund.” 

Patience,  above  all,  is  what  he  asks  of 
Council  critics  now. 

Short  Takes 

Strom  gets  up  and  does  15  injuries  of 
calisthenics,  then  runs  three  miles. — 
Boston  Globe. 

*  *  « 

A  Cranston  aide  said  it  marked  the 
best  statewide  Democrats  had  never  done 
in  populous  Orange  County  ...  —  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 

*  *  * 

The  queen  and  her  court  will  be  drowned 
during  half-time  of  the  homecoming  game 
...  —  Twin  City  (Wise.)  News-Record. 

«  *  « 

(E&P  pays  $2.00  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  that  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  and  are  reprinted  here.) 
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ON  SUNIUY.  JANUARV  5. 
WEUE  MAKING  A  BIG  ISSUE 
OF  DE  ECONOMY  M 


m officers  in  major 
U.S.  corporations. 
Readers  whom  no 
*"  advertising  trade 

If  publication  reaches  in 

depth . . .  readers  who 
frequently  have  the  final  say 
in  selecting  markets  and  the 
rneouuised.  And  they’re  the  very  people 
most  likely  to  affect  your  national  adver¬ 


tising  revenue  in  1975. 


In  a  year  that’s  bound  to  be  one  of 
careful  budgeting,  you  can  get  your 
bid  in  early  for  national  advertising 
by  putting  your  message  in  The  Times 
National  Economic  Survey.  You’ll 
reach  both  clients  and  agencies  in  New 
York,  where  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
all  national  advertising  is  placed.  Top 
advertising  policy-makers  in  other 


They’re  all  yours— to  convince 
with  your  promotion  message. 

The  New  York  Times  1975  National 
Economic  Survey  is  The  Times  full- 
dress  annual  report  on  every  aspect  of 
the  economy.  Including  yours. 

To  reserve  your  space,  call  Stuart 
Falk,  national  advertising  manager,  at 
(212)  556-1201. 


parts  of  the  country  who  map  media 
strategy,  plan  schedules  and  decide 
big-dollar  appropriations  will  see  your 
message  there,  too. 

You’ll  also  reach  one-third  of  all 
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Andersen  named  president 

Three-man  ANPA  committee 


December  7,  1974 
Every  Saturday  since  1 884 

GANNETT  BUYS 
SPEIDEL  STOCK 
FROM  THOMSON 


seeks  new  administrator 


A  search  committee  has  been  formed  to 
find  a  successor  to  Stanford  Smith  as 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Smith,  who  came  to  ANPA  in  1960 
from  the  Georgia  Press  Association  where 
he  had  been  general  manager,  will  resign 
as  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
1143-member  daily  newspaper  association 
on  Januarj’  6  to  go  back  in  the  Army 
(E&P,  November  30). 

At  a  two-day  meeting  at  ANPA’s  head¬ 
quarter;  in  Reston,  Virginia  on  December 
3  and  4,  which  was  attended  by  15  of  the 
18  members  of  the  ANPA  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  the  publishers  voted  to  give  Harold 
W.  Andersen  the  additional  title  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA. 

Andersen,  who  was  elected  chairman  of 
ANPA  in  April,  1974,  is  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald.  The  dual 
title  will  be  passed  on  to  succeeding  pub¬ 
lishers. 

In  another  move,  Donald  McVay,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  ANPA,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  senior  vicepresident  and  named 
interim  chief  administrative  officer  until 
a  replacement  for  Smith  is  selected. 

The  appointments  are  effective  January 

6. 

Andersen  immediately  named  a  three- 
man  committee  to  pick  Smith’s  successor. 
The  committee  consists  of  Joe  D.  Smith 
Jr.,  publisher,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk,  and  vicechairman  of  ANPA;  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.;  and  Dolph 
Simons  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World. 

The  ANPA  board  adopted  a  resolution 
of  gratitude  for  Smith’s  “effective  and 
faithful  service’’  to  newspapers. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Pentagon  on 
N  .\ ember  26  that  Smith  is  returning  to 
;.oti/e  duty  in  the  Army  as  a  2-star  Re¬ 
s'  rve  General.  Smith  has  headed  ANPA 
sin  e  1960.  He  will  now  become  Executive 
!Mf  cer  and  member  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  as  well  as  military  advisor 
to  its  Chairman,  John  Slezak.  The  Board 
has  21  members  and  is  the  principal  ad¬ 
visory  body  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  policy  matters  involving  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves. 

Maj.  General  Smith  entered  the  Army 
as  an  infantry  lieutenant  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
1941.  During  World  War  II,  he  won  the 
bronze  star  for  valor  while  serving  as  an 
infantry  commander  and  battalion  opera¬ 
tions  officer  with  the  43d  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Pacific. 


He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  and  the  Army  War  College  at  Car¬ 
lisle  Barracks. 

Born  in  Macon,  Ga.  April  6,  1919, 
Smith  was  the  first  honor  graduate  of 
Lanier  High  School  and  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Georgia,  where  he  developed 
two  interests — the  military'  through  the 
ROTC — and  journalism. 

At  the  University,  he  was  editor  of 
the  college  newspaper,  president  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Collegiate  Press  Association,  and 
was  a  member  of  both  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Sphinx,  the  highest  honorary  society 
at  the  University.  In  his  senior  year, 
while  a  student  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  he  was  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  public  relations  department. 

Later,  as  ANPA  chief,  he  has  been  a 
spearhead  for  newspaper  publishing  proj¬ 
ects  of  all  descriptions — everything  from 
appearances  before  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  to  speech-making  wherever  the  in¬ 
dustry  needed  representation,  from  pro¬ 
moting  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room  to  initiating  study  of  the  computer 
and  other  technological  devices  by  editors 
and  reporters. 

Maj.  Gen.  Smith,  who  lives  in  Reston, 
Va.,  is  married,  and  is  the  father  of  three 
daughters — Marion  ,  Elizabeth  and  Lu¬ 
cinda. 


What  will  be  a  landmark  court  action 
determining  the  future  extent  of  long-dis¬ 
puted,  exclusive  territorial  rights  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  syndicated  material  to  news¬ 
papers  goes  to  trial  next  February  3  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Boston 
with  three  syndicates  and  one  newspaper 
as  defendants  in  an  antitrust  action. 

The  case  instituted  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  Antitrust  Division,  in  1967  as 
an  action  directed  at  territorial  licensing 
agreements  originally  named  as  defend¬ 
ants  Hearst  Corporation  (King  Features 
Syndicate),  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  (Pub¬ 
lishers  Hall  Syndicate),  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

The  Boston  Globe  Company  was  added 
as  a  defendant  in  February  of  1973,  pur¬ 
suant  to  instructions  by  Federal  Judge 
Edmund  L.  Palmieri  in  October  of  1972 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  announced  (Decem¬ 
ber  4)  agreement  in  principle  to  acquire 
392,900  common  stock  shares  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.  from  Thomson  News¬ 
paper  Inc.  and  to  sell  to  Thomson  the 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

The  Speidel  shares  represent  approxi¬ 
mately  6.8  percent  of  the  outstending 
common  stock  of  Speidel,  which  publishes 
11  daily  newspapers  in  eight  states. 

Gannett  officials  said  the  block  of 
Speidel  stock  is  being  purchased  from 
Thomson  at  $14  per  share,  a  premium 
over  the  market  price.  Speidel  was  quoted 
at  $10  a  share  asked  in  over-the-counter 
market  Tuesday.  Speidel  went  public  in 
1972. 

Rollan  D.  Melton,  president  of  Speidel, 
said,  “Gannett  officers  consulted  with  us 
prior  to  the  transaction.  We  are  most 
pleased  to  welcome  Gannett  as  a  Speidel 
stockholder.’’ 

On  November  18,  Speidel  stockholders 
put  a  limit  on  how  much  stock  aliens  may 
own  in  the  company,  and  set  up  a  require¬ 
ment  that  2/3  stockholder  vote  is  needed 
to  approve  a  merger  with  anyone  owning 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  company’s 
stock  (E&P,  Nov.  23). 

The  sale  of  the  Newburgh  Evening 
News,  afternoon  daily  wth  a  circulation 
of  30,000,  to  Thomson  is  for  $8  million  in 
cash  and  notes.  Gannett  will  report  a  gain 
on  the  sale. 

After  the  sale,  Gannett  numerically  the 
largest  newspaper  group  in  the  nation, 
will  have  52  daily  newspapers  in  17  states 
and  on  the  Island  of  Guam. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  media  broker,  repre¬ 
sented  Gannett  in  the  transactions. 


that  the  Justice  Department  include  one 
or  two  newspapers  as  test  cases  in  the 
antitrust  action  aimed  at  territorial  li¬ 
censing  agreements  arranged  by  newspa¬ 
per  feature  syndicates.  At  that  time,  Pal¬ 
mieri  agreed  with  defense  lawyers  that 
participation  of  newspapers  was  essential 
to  fair  adjudication. 

Palmieri  will  preside  for  the  trial  in 
Boston.  The  government  lawyer  in  charge 
is  Gerald  A.  Connell,  who  was  on  the 
case  originally  in  1967.  Connell  told  E&P 
that  the  trial,  estimated  to  run  for  three 
weeks,  was  moved  to  Boston  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  as  a  convenience. 

Back  in  November  of  1967,  the  antitrust 
suit  was  launched  with  the  government 
charging  the  syndicates  granted  newspa- 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


Syndicate  antitrust  action  goes 
to  trial  in  Boston  February  3 

By  Lenora  Williamson 
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High/low-speed 
transmission 
guides  issued 

Two  major  developments  in  data  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  wire  services  have  just  been 
announced. 

Effective  January  1,  1975  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  and  Unit^  Press  International 
will  adopt  a  set  of  guidelines  for  low- 
speed  transmission  of  data  recommended 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association/Research  Institute  Executive 
Committee. 

Effective  immediately  both  the  AP  and 
UPI  have  agreed  on  a  common  set  of 
ASCII  code  configurations  and  message 
formats  for  high-speed  transmission. 
This  agrreement  was  reached  by  the  two 
wire  services  in  order  to  permit  news¬ 
papers  to  receive  data  now  in  the  high¬ 
speed  mode  without  waiting  for  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  establishing  guidelines. 

According  to  C.  Robert  Woodsum,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  executive  of  UPI,  the  ASCII 
code  and  message  format  agreement  is  an 
important  step  forward  for  the  newspaper 
industry  and  will  be  operational  for  years 
to  come. 

David  Bowen,  vicepresident-director  of 
communications  for  AP,  concurred  with 
the  statement  made  by  Woodsum  and  went 
on  to  say  the  move  is  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  ASCII  is  the  internal  code  of 
the  computer  and  high-speed  printers — 
therefore  the  adoption  of  the  new  ASCII 
code  configuration  and  message  formats 
makes  wire  service  transmission  compat¬ 
ible  with  existing  and  future  newspaper 
computers  and  front-end  systems. 

The  modified  ASCII  high-speed  trans¬ 
mission  service  will  also  be  compatible 
for  future  satellite  transmission  to 
newspapers. 

Low-speed  guidelines 

The  low-speed  guidelines  as  developed 
by  the  ANPA/RI  executive  committee  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  objectives.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  w’ere  to  facilitate  present  editing 
and  copy  handling  procedures,  impose 
minimum  effects  on  existing  data  proc¬ 
essing  systems  employed  by  newspapers 
and  wire  services  and  consideration  of 
the  editing  and  copy  handling  needs  of 
those  newspapers  not  using  computers 
for  storage  of  wire  copy. 

The  adoption  of  the  guidelines  will 
bring  all  wire  service  organizations  into 
a  uniform  procedure  for  a  standard  cod¬ 
ing  discipline. 

In  the  past  there  was  a  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  sequences  used  by  both  the  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services  and  newspapers  receiv¬ 
ing  wire  copy  had  to  use  unique  monitor¬ 
ing  software  for  each  wire  service  and  in 
addition  had  to  use  extra  storage  and 
processing  time.  These  computer  related 
problems  would  undoubtedly  have  in¬ 
creased  when  other  wire  services  started 
using  their  owm  systems. 

The  adoption  of  the  low-speed  guide¬ 
lines  should  bring  about  savings  in  both 
software  development  time  and  general 
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MODIFIED  ASCII  FOR  WIRE  SERVICES  (AP&UPI)  FOR 
DATASTREAM  AND  DATANEWS  TRANSMISSION 


0000 

0001 

0010 

0011 

0100 

0101 

0110 

0111 

1000 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1011 

1100 

1101 

1110 

1111 

000 

NUL 

SOH 

STX 
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ACK 
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(EM) 

HT 

LF 

RET 

so 

SI 

001 

DIE 
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DC4 
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SYN 
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PF 
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ADO 

THIN 

THIN 

EN 

AIT 

EM 

010 

Sf 

1 

.. 

# 

$ 

% 

A 
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y 

( 

) 

« 

+ 

, 

. 

. 

/ 
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0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

9 

9 

i 

< 

QL 

QC 

> 

OR 

7 
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(LR) 

o 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

K 

1 

M 

N 

O 
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p 

Q 

R 

$ 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

% 

V, 

A 

UR 

•m 
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o 

b 

c 

4 

• 

1 

9 

h 

1 

i 

k 
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m 

n 

o 

1 1 1 

p 

q 

r 

% 

1 

U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

X 

V, 

Vi 

rub- 
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( AP  Oalastraam) 

(UPI  Datanawa) 
1200  bal^d 


Evan  parity  whan 
and  if  uaad. 


SYN 

SYN 

SOH 

ALPHA  4 

NUMERIC 

NUMERIC 

NUMERIC 

NUMERIC  ^ 

4 

P  F 

ALPHA  4 

SPACE 

ALPHA  4 

DC3erDC4  4 

OClerDCZ  4 

SPACE 

KEYWORD 

SPACE 

DATE 

SPACE 

NUMERICS 

CR 

LF 

STX 

TEXT 

ETX 

TIME  A  DATE 

EOT 

CR  3  LF'f 

h  Priority  Indicator 


AP  AND  UPI  MESSAGE  FORMAT 
FOR  ASCII  TRANSMISSION 


Catogory  indicator 
Digit  item  numbor 


Block  of  charactora  mi 


MDCIsTait;  DC 2  =  Tab 


I  AP-variabla  langth  to  409a  chart. 
UPI  variabla  langth  to  6000  chart. 


Chart  showing  naw  high-speed  uniform  transmission  procedures 


computer  operating  time. 

High-speed  systems 

With  the  adoption  of  the  high-speed, 
1200  baud  transmission  ASCII  code  and 
message  formats,  individual  newspapers 
using  high-speed  systems  will  have  more 
codes  available  and  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
gram  for  more  and  better  use  of  data  on 
the  8  level  basis. 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  the 
breakdown  for  both  the  AP  DataStream 


and  the  UPI  DataNews  transmission  pro¬ 
cedures.  Copies  of  the  chart  are  available 
from  UPI  and  AP. 

Both  the  AP  and  UPI  have  a  number 
of  newspaper  subscribers  currently  using 
the  respective  high-speed  wire  transmis¬ 
sion  services.  As  implementation  of  the 
high-speed  wire  services  develops,  news¬ 
papers  will  with  the  cooperation  and 
knowledge  of  newsroom  executives,  make 
better  and  more  sophisticated  use  of  the 
advancing  technology  in  wire  copy  han¬ 
dling. 


AP  announces  cut-backs 
in  size  of  its  staff 

Working  out  1975  budgets  has  brought 
a  few  shifts  and  changes  for  the  wire 
services.  Along  with  the  7.4  percent  rate 
increase  at  the  Associated  Press,  there 
are  some  cut-backs  to  ease  operating  costs. 
Included:  a  one  percent  attrition  reduc¬ 
tion  in  total  employment. 

Tom  Pendergast,  AP  personnel  director 
said  that  the  AP  “does  not  plan 
any  massive  lay-offs.”  However  he  admits 


that  a  few  dozen  people  (narrowed  to 
30-40)  from  the  approximate  3,000  staff 
members  won’t  be  replaced  when  they  re¬ 
tire. 

When  asked  the  same  question  about 
personnel  reductions.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  executive  editor  H.L.  Stevenson 
said,  “We  have  no  plans  for  widespread 
reductions  of  staff.”  However  he  said 
UPI  is  “maintaining  rigid  cost  controls 
in  all  bureaus.”  And  he  noted  that  some 
bureaus  have  been  increased  while  others 
have  been  reduced  in  size,  dependent  upon 
coverage  priorities. 
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Employes  canvass  homes 
to  sell  new  subscriptions 


behind,  often  with  an  agrreement  that  the 
salesman  would  call  again  later.  Many  of 
these  followup  calls  produced  sales,  once 
the  prospect  had  had  a  chance  to  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  paper. 

Most  of  the  salesmen  were  surprised  at 
the  response  by  the  prospects.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  caller  was  met  cordially 
and  listened  to  attentively.  Many  pros¬ 
pects  were  genuinely  impressed  by  the 
personal  visits  from  inter-departmental 
representatives.  Comments  about  both 


By  Richard  Thomas 
City  Editor, 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 


ranging  from  a  Carribean  cruise  to  a 
micro-wave  oven — was  individual,  many 
of  the  participants  elected  to  work  their 
routes  in  teams.  Most  of  the  calls  were 
made  during  the  early  evening  hours, 
when  subscribers  were  most  likely  to  be 
found  at  home.  Daytime  workers  forfeited 
their  nightly  leisure  time,  and  night  em¬ 
ployes  reshuffled  their  schedules  to  allow 
a  few  hours  for  selling. 

Despite  the  occasional  frustration  of 
finding  “non-subscribers”  who  were  al¬ 
ready  taking  both  Macon  papers,  the 
workers,  particularly  those  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  managed  to  turn  even 
non-sales  into  beneficial  experiences  by 
chatting  with  the  residents  about  the 
newspapers  in  general.  Such  talks  also 


The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  the 
Macon  News  have  completed  an  unusual 
circulation  drive  that  produced  results  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  Knight  Newspapers  pilot  project, 
entitled  “Operation  Reach,”  teamed  circu¬ 
lation  department  personnel  with  em¬ 
ployes  from  every  major  department  on 
the  two  newspapers. 

Editors,  advertising  executives,  account¬ 
ants,  administrators,  printers  and  circu¬ 
lators  all  walked  the  streets,  knocked  on 
doors  and  asked  residents  to  subscribe  to 
one  or  both  of  the  Macon  newspapers. 

The  results:  In  six  weeks,  employes 
made  11,500  calls  and  sold  3,600  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

“Operation  Reach”  was  conceived  by 
Knight  Newspapers  president  Alvah 
Chapman  to  build  circulation  penetration 
of  Telegraph  and  News. 

Bert  Struby,  general  manager  of  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News,  led  the  preparation  for 
the  project. 

First  a  non-subscribers  list  was  drawn 
by  comparing  names  in  the  city  directories 
of  Macon  and  major  nearby  communities 
with  subscribers’  lists  provided  by  carri¬ 
ers.  Next  came  development  of  a  sales 
promotion  program,  including  special  in¬ 
centives.  These  included  offers  of  a  two- 
week  free  trial  subscription  or  a  13-week 
money-back  guarantee  on  a  new  pay-by¬ 
mail  order. 

A  comprehensive  two-day  workshop, 
headed  by  circulation  director  Steve 
Clifford  and  advertising  director  Phil  de- 
Montmollin,  was  held  for  volunteer  par¬ 
ticipants  from  all  departments  of  the 
papers. 

The  training  included  a  thorough  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  content  and  editing  philos¬ 
ophy  of  both  newspapers  by  executive 
editor  Don  Carter  and  Joe  Parham,  editor 
of  the  News.  The  editors  cited  highlights 
and  differences  of  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers  that  could  be  outlined  to 
prospective  subscribers. 

Clifford  and  deMontmollin,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Knight  Newspapers  senior  vice 
president  Byron  Harless,  conducted  the 
sales  and  motivational  training.  Role- 
playing  exercises  by  the  salesmen-trainees 
were  video  for  critiques  as  a  part  of  the 
training. 

The  workshop  was  climaxed  by  a  ban¬ 
quet,  where  rules  of  the  contest  were  out¬ 
lined  and  prizes  and  rewards  were  an¬ 
nounced. 

With  the  names  and  addresses  of  non¬ 
subscribers  on  computer  cards,  the  news¬ 
paper-people-turned-salesmen  began  their 
door-to-door  canvass  the  next  day.  The 
jitters  that  accompanied  the  first  few  calls 
were  soon  overcome,  and  starts  began  to 
trickle  in,  slowly  at  first,  then  increasing 
rapidly. 

Although  competition  for  the  prizes — 
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BERT  STRUBY,  left,  general  manager,  makes  a 


DON  CARTER,  right,  executive  editor,  uses  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  papers  as  a  selling  tool. 


STEVE  CLIFFORD,  left,  circulation  director, 
points  out  some  of  the  features  to  a  Macon 
housewife. 


papers  were  largely  complimentary,  al¬ 
though  some  people  took  the  opportunity 
to  get  in  a  few  knocks  at  features  or 
editorial  positions  they  didn’t  like,  or  at 
poor  circulation  service. 

The  project  accomplished  several  things 
other  than  its  primary  goal  of  selling 
newspapers.  By  giving  an  ear  to  prospec¬ 
tive  subscribers  it  showed  that  a  reason¬ 
able  percentage  of  new  residents  have 
never  been  asked  to  subscribe.  It  showed 
that  many  of  those  who  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  can  be  convinced  to  subscribe 
again. 

A  less  tangible  but  equally  important 
benefit  in  Macon  was  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  spirit  and  togetherness  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  employes.  Working  for  a  common 
goal  brought  together  employes  who  in¬ 
frequently  see  each  other,  and  it  gave 
every  worker  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  other  de¬ 
partments. 


World  press  freedom 
situation  reviewed 


By  Ralph  Olive 

Freedom  of  the  press — the  freedom  to 
inquire,  to  investigate,  and  to  print  the 
results — is  seriously  hampered  in  much  of 
the  world  today. 

That  was  the  discouraging  conclusion 
reached  at  a  world  press  freedom  sympo¬ 
sium  conducted  near  Racine,  Wis.,  No¬ 
vember  24-26. 

Leading  news  executives,  press  associa¬ 
tion  representatives  and  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors,  about  50  in  all,  gathered  at  Wing- 
spread,  the  prairie  house  designed  by 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  now  owned  by  the 
Johnson  Foundation,  just  outside  Racine. 
Here  they  heard  reports  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  press  freedom  in  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  North  and  South  America — and 
discussed  ways  to  remedy  the  problem. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
International  Press  Institute,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  the  Johnson  Foundation. 

The  discussion  was  intense.  Some  of  the 
participants  have  been  personally  involved 
in  fights  for  press  freedom,  and  others 
have  made  extensive  studies  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Issue  summarized 

The  issue  was  well  summarized  by  Har¬ 
old  Evans,  editor  of  the  London  Sunday 
Times.  Evans,  who  gave  one  of  the  key 
addresses  at  the  symposium,  urged  those 
who  do  have  freedom,  in  the  United 
States,  England  and  Canada,  among  other 
countries,  to  be  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  in  other  places  less  fortunate. 

For  three  fifths  of  the  world,  Evans 
said,  there  is  no  free  press. 

“There  are  tanks  and  jail  without  trial,” 
he  said.  “The  ethical  candle  that  I  have 
suggested  might  illuminate  the  future  fate 
of  the  free  press  in  the  political  democra¬ 
cies  is,  it  might  be  said,  of  supreme  ir¬ 
relevance  when  carried  out  on  to  the  howl¬ 
ing  dark  landscapes  of  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  South  America  and  Africa.” 

Even  in  England  and  America,  Evans 
indicated,  newsmen  must  be  constantly 
alert  to  maintain  the  freedom  they  have. 
It  would  be  wise  to  enlist  society  in  the 
fight,  he  said,  because  the  media  need 
help. 

Newsmen  should  not  work  for  press 
freedom  for  themselves,  he  argued,  but 
because  they  are  serving  society.  In  this 
way  they  will  gain  public  support,  he 
said. 

But  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  in  per¬ 
suading  the  public  that  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  are  really  doing  a 
good  job,  he  said.  Referring  to  the  public 
distrust  of  the  news  media,  Evans  said: 

“They  trust  their  bodies  to  the  doctor, 
and  their  children  to  the  teacher,  but  they 
open  their  newspapers  as  a  virgin  enters 
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the  sergeant’s  mess.” 

Loss  of  readers 

A  serious  problem  facing  much  of  the 
European  press  is  falling  readership,  cou¬ 
pled  with  high  costs  of  production  and 
distribution,  the  conference  participants 
were  told  in  another  session. 

Ernest  Meyer,  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
presented  a  paper  describing  the  situation 
in  17  European  countries. 

“The  growing  production  costs — news¬ 
print,  wages,  the  secondary  effects  of  in¬ 
dustrial  conflicts,  the  decrease  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  revenues,  are  the  common  ele¬ 
ments,”  Meyer  said.  “Mismanagement,  in¬ 
flated.  staff,  insufficient  modernization  of 
equipment,  unbalanced  distribution  of 
subsidies  and  .  .  .  competition  with  the 
electronic  media  are  the  more  specific 
factors.” 

While  each  country  has  these  problems 
to  varying  degrees,  Meyer  said,  France  is 
a  good  example.  Readership  is  falling,  he 
said,  and  the  political  influence  of  news¬ 
papers  is  losing  ground  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  There  is  not  enough  advertising,  he 
said,  and  the  cost  of  distribution  is  too 
high. 

These  economic  problems  can  lead  to 
suppression  of  news  and  incomplete  in¬ 
formation,  Meyer  said,  because  the  news¬ 
paper  is  put  in  a  defensive  position, 

“The  most  frequent  practice  is  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  advertisers  to  oblige  the  jour¬ 
nalist  to  enter  into  some  kind  of  friendly 
co-operation  in  the  defense  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  interests,”  Meyer  said. 

A  more  subtle  form  of  pressure,  he  said, 
“is  the  danger  that  he  might  be  cut  off 
from  his  sources  of  information.” 

“A  more  blatant  form  of  direct  pressure 
on  journalists  is  their  direct  dependence 
on  economic  and  financial  interests,”  Mey¬ 
er  said.  “It  is  not  rare  for  newspapers  to 
belong  to  industrial  groups  or  large  eco¬ 
nomic  concerns,  as  is  the  case  in  Italy, 
France  and  several  other  countries  where 
financial  press  connections  with  local  or 
regional  economic  interests  or  political 
groups  can  seriously  hamper  journalists’ 
freedom. 

“This  threat  is  particularly  serious  in 
cases  and  countries  where  one  group  has 
a  monopoly  position  and  where,  in  the 
process  of  concentration,  the  professional 
journalist  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
servitude  of  his  position.” 

Problems  of  economic  dependence  lead 
to  less  than  complete  reporting,  he  said, 
even  if  there  is  no  direct  censorship.  In 
some  countries,  Meyer  added,  the  problem 
is  much  worse — the  government  directly 
controls  the  press. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Spain,  Meyer  said. 
Although  at  times  there  have  b^n  signs 
of  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
press,  he  said,  such  signs  do  not  last. 


“The  press  is  submitted  to  a  regime 
which  oscillates  between  de  facto  censor¬ 
ship  and  tolerance  w’hich  is  apparently, 
not  so  much  the  expression  of  a  systematic 
policy  as  of  the  fight  for  influence  be¬ 
tween  different  groups  within  the  regime,” 
Meyer  said. 

Meyer  also  reviewed  the  situation  in 
Asia,  which  he  said  generally  is  worse 
than  in  Europe.  Most  Asian  countries 
face  a  drastic  newsprint  shortage,  he 
said,  and  a  severe  economic  struggle  to 
stay  alive.  Many  newspapers  have  given 
up  the  fight  and  gone  out  of  business. 

In  addition,  there  is  out  and  out  censor¬ 
ship  in  many  countries,  including  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  and  South 
Korea. 

“South  Korea  is  the  worst  in  all  Asia,” 
he  said. 

South  Vietnam  was  discussed  in  more 
detail  by  J.  William  Maxwell,  professor 
of  mass  communications  at  California 
State  University,  Fullerton.  Maxwell  was 
in  South  Vietnam  last  summer,  and  met 
with  journalists  there. 

Maxwell  read  a  letter  from  a  group 
of  South  Vietnamese  journalists  which 
stated:  “We  the  journalists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  oppressed  very  strongly  by  our 
government.” 

There  is  no  effective  way  for  the  jour¬ 
nalists  to  combat  censorship  without  out¬ 
side  help.  Maxwell  was  told.  They  asked 
the  United  States  to  exert  its  influence 
in  this  direction. 

The  United  States,  although  its  prob¬ 
lems  may  seem  relatively  minor  com¬ 
pared  with  Asia  and  even  Europe,  has  no 
reason  to  be  complacent  about  press  free¬ 
dom,  said  William  H.  Hornby,  executive 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post.  Hornby  is 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

In  some  respects,  the  role  of  the  press 
in  the  Watergate  investigation  seems  to 
have  reversed  a  trend  tow’ard  ever  tighter 
government  restriction  on  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation,  Hornby  said. 

“As  the  Watergate  chapter  opened,  we 
of  the  United  States  press  were  already 
facing  the  greatest  hostility  ever  visited 
upon  us  by  an  administration,  including 
deliberate  White  House  nourishment  of 
public  distrust  in  the  media,”  Hornby 
said. 

The  situation  seemed  to  change  as 
Watergate  developed,  he  said. 

“In  the  end,  helped  by  the  press,  the 
open  society  did  disgorge  its  secret  evils, 
the  system  did  cleanse  itself,  however 
painfully,”  he  said. 

But  there  are  many  who  still  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  press  Hornby  said,  adding 
these  are  the  people  who  have  the  “kill 
the  messenger”  attitude. 

Most  of  the  fighting  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  comes  from  those  who  work 
for  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  Hornby  said,  not  from  the  general 
public — although  it  is  the  public’s  right 
to  know  that  is  involved. 

“Many  school  boards,  many  city  coun¬ 
cils,  many  businessmen,  love  the  secret 
executive  session,”  Hornby  said.  “  ‘You 
can’t  do  business  in  a  goldfish  bowl,’  they 
say.  It  is  always  an  uphill  struggle  to 
maintain  an  open  society,  for  it  has  ene- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Can  press  freedom  survive? 


mies  in  the  human  instinct  for  secrecy. 
And  as  the  bureaucracies  grow,  so  does 
the  proliferation  of  that  instinct.” 

Another  trend  which  can  hurt  freedom 
of  information,  Hornby  said,  is  one  that 
often  is  praised.  It  does  have  merits,  he 
said,  but  could  be  misused.  That  is  legis¬ 
lation  guaranteeing  privacy. 

“In  the  guise  of  seeking  privacy,  some 
of  the  corrective  legislation  proposed 
would  advance  secrecy,”  Hornby  said. 
“The  distinction  between  privacy  and 
secrecy  is  a  key  one.” 

He  told  of  an  incident  in  Honolulu 
where,  for  a  period  of  days,  the  police 
refused  to  release  the  names  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  been  arrested,  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  a  judge’s  order.  That 
kind  of  action  is  particularly  alarming, 
he  said. 

“We  still  need  to  know  who  is  in  jail 
and  for  what,”  Hornby  said.  “If  we  don’t, 
we  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who,  in  their  privacy,  wondered 
about  the  sighing  cargoes  of  those  long 
freight  trains  that  passed  in  the  night.” 

One  of  the  more  sobering  periods  of  the 
conference  came  during  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  German  E.  Ornes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  El  Caribe,  Santo  Domingo. 
Much  of  the  Latin  American  press  suffers 
censorship,  he  said,  as  well  as  the  eco¬ 
nomic  troubles  brought  on  by  high  costs 
of  newsprint  and  production. 

A  depressing  picture  also  was  painted 
by  Lateef  K.  Jakande,  managing  director 
of  Africa  Newspapers  of  Nigeria,  and 
past  chairman  of  the  International  Press 
Institute.  Throughout  Africa,  he  said,  the 
twin  evils  of  government  repression  and 
high  costs  are  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  many  newspapers  to  continue. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  the 
news  executives  agreed  that  they  needed 
to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  combat  censor¬ 
ship  and  other  forms  of  repression.  They 
pledged  to  pay  more  attention,  as  editors 
and  managers,  to  news  about  censorship — 
in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Latin  America — and 
to  see  that  more  of  that  news  is  published 
or  broadcast. 

As  an  immediate  concrete  step,  all  con¬ 
ference  participants  signed  a  cable  which 
was  sent  to  President  Ferdinand  E.  Mar¬ 
cos  of  the  Philippines.  The  cable  stated, 
in  part: 

“The  journalists  present  (at  the  confer¬ 
ence)  learned  with  alarm  and  consterna¬ 
tion  that  Eugeonio  Lopez  Jr.,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manila  Chronicle,  who  has 
been  in  jail  more  than  two  years  without 
trial,  is  now  on  a  hunger  strike  and  held 
incommunicado. 

“The  undersigned  urgently  request  that 
Eugenio  Lopez  be  set  free  or  brought  im¬ 
mediately  to  trial  in  open  court  if  there 
is  a  legitimate  charge  against  him.” 

The  editors  agreed  that  similar  protests 
in  individual  cases  would  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  through  international  press 
organizations. 

The  conference  closed  with  the  news¬ 
men  expressing  deep  concern  over  the 
problem,  but  with  hope  that  conditions 
can  be  improved.  Robert  U.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  said: 

“We  all  agree  on  the  premise  that  press 
freedom  in  the  world  is  in  trouble.  We 
have  the  interest,  we  have  the  will;  we 
have  yet  to  find  the  way.” 


By  Harold  Evans 
Editor, 

London  Sunday  Times 

Just  over  a  year  ago  I  sent  a  team  of 
reporters  and  photographers  to  report  the 
Yom  Kippur  War  for  the  S^inday  Times. 
Nicholas  Tomalin,  one  of  the  best  report¬ 
ers  in  the  world,  was  among  them,  and 
he  was  killed  on  the  Syrian  front. 

I  begin  with  Nick  Tomalin  because, 
first,  that  tells  us  something  about  why 
a  free  press  begins  to  exist  at  all,  and 
secondly  about  the  moral  quality  that 
alone  can  sustain  or  enhance  that  freedom 
in  the  future.  To  say  that  Nick  Tomalin 
died  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  sounds  like  embarrassing  hyper¬ 
bole.  Yet  he  did.  Let  the  cynic  have  not 
his  two-cents,  but  his  dollar’s  worth  and 
let  us  acknowledge  the  lures  in  journal¬ 
ism  of  money,  glamour,  travel,  power  and 
everything  else  that  equates  our  ethics 
with  the  expense  sheet.  Yet  again  I  know, 
and  his  colleagues  knew,  though  Nick 
would  only  fleetingly  admit  it,  that  try¬ 
ing  to  write  what  he  saw,  trjdng  to  re¬ 
port,  interpret,  and  make  a  contribution 
to  truth,  was  the  real  source  of  his  drive. 
That  in  itself  is  a  virtue,  and  while  men 
have  this  curious,  admirable  longing  there 
will  always,  even  amid  the  triumphs  of 
despotism,  be  hope  for  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  journalism  is 
that  this  deep  desire  to  discover  serves 
others  and,  indeed,  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  their  own  free  will.  Journalism 
would  be  no  different  from  music  or  paint¬ 
ing  if  it  were  simply  the  expression  of 
one’s  self.  At  its  best,  it  is  more  than 
that.  We  enable  others  to  be  free. 

The  whole  of  ethics  is  based  on  the  free¬ 
dom  to  make  choices  and  rational  choice  is 
impossible  without  information  and  argu¬ 
ment.  Here  is  where  what  we  call  freedom 
of  the  press  gains  its  real  moral  energy. 
And  here  is  my  prediction:  Where  that 
impetus  fails,  the  press  is  vulnerable  now 
and  doomed  in  the  future.  Where  that 
impetus  is  renewed,  and  understood,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  will  flourish,  and 
maybe  even  revive  where  it  is  dead. 

Certainly,  press  freedom  can  survive, 
but  only  if  we  know  what  it  means  and 
act  accordingly.  My  evasion  of  an  un¬ 
equivocal  answer  is  simply  explained.  It 
imposes,  if  you  examine  the  fine  print, 
burdens  on  us  and  on  others  that  some¬ 
times  I  think  may  be  borne  and  sometimes 
I  think  may  break  us. 

The  burden  of  achieving  what  Walter 
Lippmann  thought  impossible — bringing 
to  light  the  hidden  facts,  setting  them  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  making  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  reality  on  which  men  can  act — 
that  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  sig¬ 
nalizing  an  event,  though  reporting  the 
routine  has  its  place.  But  this  first  re¬ 
porting  burden  is  one  we  bear  best.  We 
are  surely  beginning  to  understand  it 


(A  digest  of  a  speech  given  by  Harold 
Evans  at  the  World  Press  Freedom  Sym¬ 
posium,  Racine,  Wise.,  November  25.) 


more.  There  are  glaring  examples  of  press 
greed,  insularity,  and  incompetence;  there 
is  emasculation  and  bias  in  foreign  cov¬ 
erage  that  amounts  to  stereotyping; 
there  are  localities  that  would  be  served 
as  well  by  a  tribal  drum.  But  there  are 
also  many  illuminating  testimonies  of 
what  the  profession  can  achieve. 

But  if  the  burden  of  content  and  per¬ 
formance  may  justify  some  hope  for  the 
future,  I  have  the  gravest  doubts  about 
three  other  areas:  first,  our  ability  to  ex¬ 
plain  ourselves;  secondly,  some  of  our 
methods  of  defense;  thirdly,  understand¬ 
ing  that  press  freedom  is  indivisible. 

First,  understanding.  Men  cannot  be 
free  without  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
neither  can  freedom  of  the  press  survive 
where  the  support  of  free  men  is  erratic, 
where  they  do  not  appreciate  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  what  seems  like  someone 
else’s  freedom.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
one  of  his  Federalist  Papers,  said,  “What¬ 
ever  fine  declarations  may  be  inserted  in 
any  constitution,  respecting  freedom  of 
the  press  must  altogether  depend  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  on  the  general  spirit  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Government.” 

Speaking  for  Britain,  which  I  know 
best,  I  can  say  we  have  failed.  The  opin¬ 
ion  polls  on  the  standing  of  journalists 
put  us  low  in  scale  esteem — only  just 
above  politicians.  Without  a  flicker  of 
doubt  will  our  citizens  deliver  their  bodies 
to  their  doctors  and  their  children  to  the 
teachers,  but  apparently  they  open  their 
newspapers  as  a  virgin  enters  a  sergeants’ 
mess. 

The  trouble  in  all  this  is  that  every¬ 
body  keeps  declaring  their  belief  in  a  free 
press.  The  men  and  women  who  daily  in 
government,  law  and  all  centers  of  power 
stamp  confidential  on  documents,  do  so 
without  seeing  any  contradiction  between 
this  and  their  stout  adherence  to  free 
speech.  What  we  have  failed  to  convince 
them  of — and  we  have  only  lately  started 
to  tr>' — is  that  only  with  a  much  freer 
flow  of  facts  is  the  freedom  of  opinion 
much  use.  We  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  not  claiming  freedoms  for  our 
own  selfish  indulgence — as  so  often  in  the 
past  we  were — but  rather  we  are  claim¬ 
ing  them  for  society. 

We  may  never  succeed  in  persuading 
politicians  fully  of  our  role,  but  it  is  at 
our  peril  that  we  fail  to  persuade  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  see  no  easy  solutions  here.  To  some 
of  my  colleagues,  and  some  of  your  leading 
newspapermen,  the  best  position  for  the 
press  is  total  defiance.  As  John  Merrill, 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  argues  in  a  new  book,  jour¬ 
nalists  must  fight  for  autonomy,  for  non¬ 
interference.  “American  journalism  is  be¬ 
coming  so  institutionalized  and  profession¬ 
alized  and  immured  with  the  nascent  con¬ 
cept  of  social  responsibility  that  it  is  vol¬ 
untarily  giving  up  the  sacred  tenet  of 
libertarianism — of  editorial  self-determin¬ 
ation — and  is  in  grave  danger  of  becoming 
one  vast,  grey  and  monotonous  conforming 
spokesman  for  some  collectivity  of  soci¬ 
ety.” 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Pictures  and  words  combine 
for  syndicated  feature 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Working  part  time  as  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Caynden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
photo  staff,  Wayne  Phillips  had  begun 
to  toy  with  the  idea  of  getting  together  a 
one-picture  feature  with  a  one-line  edi¬ 
torial  caption  —  serious  or  humorous  — 
and  had  set  his  sights  on  syndication. 

When  Phillips  decided  to  plunge  ahead 
and  dev'ote  most  of  his  time  to  the  idea, 
it  took  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  pull 
the  feature  together  because,  he  says,  he 
did  everything  backwards. 

“I  knew  the  attitude  and  felt  I  had 
to  go  out  and  get  pictures  to  match.  I 
found  it  doesn’t  work  that  way.  You  have 
to  have  the  photos  first  and  work  w'ith 
them.” 

And  the  idea  was  not  just  to  use  his 
own  pictures — he  wanted  to  use  the  reg¬ 
ular  work  of  newspaper  photographers, 
other  photographers,  students,  and  even 
amateurs — and  then  give  the  picture  the 
extra  feature  punch  with  the  one-liner 
comment. 

He  got  it  all  together  with  the  help  of 
friends — named  the  idea  “Adam’s  World” 
in  admiring  tribute  to  his  wife’s  grand¬ 
father.  Alfonza  Adams,  80,  a  retired  bank 
officer  turned  macro-photographer  at  the 
age  of  72.  Adams,  he  says,  is  “obsessed 
with  Jersey  pines”,  lectures  on  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  perfectionist.  In  about  8 
years,  Adams  has  made  24,000  photo¬ 
graphs. 

William  H.  Thomas,  president  and 
editor  of  Columbia  Features  Inc.,  of  New 
York  liked  the  photo  idea  and  liegan 
syndication  recently  with  about  20  papers 


High»(ay  Graffiti 

Highway  Graffiti.  (An  Avery  photo  shown 
wifh  the  Adam's  World  graphic  design  by 
Robert  Chatham) 


currently  subscribing.  Most  are  using  the 
feature  on  op-ed  pages. 

The  three-a-week  pictures  are  provided 
5x7  glossy  with  captions  only  for  great¬ 
er  flexibility  and  better  reproduction  in¬ 
stead  of  in  proofs  and  mattes  as  was  the 
case  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  syndication. 

Phillips  has  access  to  photographs  of 
his  former  fellow  photographers  at  the 
Courier-Post  (the  newspaper  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  “Adam’s  World”)  and  early  on 
made  use  of  many  photographs  by  John 
.\very.  Avery,  now  at  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon,  still  works  with  Phillips. 

As  president  of  Adam’s  World,  Inc.  (“I 
created  it  so  I  made  myself  president”), 
the  photographer-editor  comments  on  the 
difficulty  of  getting  good  photos  unless 
the  people  are  working  in  photography 
full  time.  He  recently  spent  two  days  at 
the  Visual  Arts  Center  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  going  through  thousands  of  photo¬ 
graphs  made  for  the  school  newspaper. 
That  didn’t  work  out  because  Cornell 
wanted  a  by-line  and  the  pictures  are  run 
with  just  “Adam’s  World”  credit.  Of  some 
7-  to  12,000  school  yearbook  pictures — 
and  it  was  “one  helluva  year  book” — he 
found  only  two  he  could  use. 

The  work  of  college  students  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  source  of  material,  though,  in¬ 
cluding  students  at  the  Philadelphia  Col¬ 
lege  of  Art  and  Burlington  County  Com¬ 
munity  College  near  his  home  base  of 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Phillips  looks  at  contact  sheets  or  rough 
prints  but  doesn’t  want  negatives  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  payment  is  $5  for  one  time 
use  in  the  feature.  While  there  is  no 
individual  photographer  credit  line,  Phil¬ 
lips  provides  a  certificate  of  use  and  tear 
sheets  for  the  photographer. 

Writing  style  for  the  picture  titles  is 
the  hardest  part,  Phillips  declares.  He  has 
praise  for  Freddie  Morris,  a  hard  rock 
musician  for  a  dozen  years  and  one-time 
engineering  major  at  Temple  University, 
who  has  come  up  with  a  number  of  the 
one-liners  and  for  Bill  Thomas,  who 
works  with  him  on  the  captions. 

In  charge  of  graphics  for  “Adam’s 
World”  is  Robert  Chatham  of  Pennsau- 
ken.  New  Jersey,  a  free-lance  commercial 
artist.  He  attended  Hussian’s  School  of 
Art  in  Philadelphia  for  three  years.  They 
met  after  one  of  Chatham’s  business  cards 
found  its  way  to  Phillips. 

Phillips  sees  a  spin-off  of  posters  and 
possibly  a  book  for  his  company.  His  wife 
Nancy’s  father,  Charles  Adams,  a  certified 
public  accountant,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Nancy  and  Wayne  are  parents  of  six 
and  seven  year  old  Scott  and  Wendy. 
Wayne  thinks  he  may  have  more  portraits 
of  his  wife  and  kids  than  most  photog¬ 
raphers  since  they  all  helped  him 
through  school  by  serving  as  models.  The 
young  children  soon  learned  how  to  handle 
the  photographers.  Their  father  reports 
that  sometimes  they  w-ouldn’t  smile  when 
asked  unless  bribed  with  a  Dixie  cup. 


EVERYBODY  LOVES  A  PARADE. 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE. 


(Both  photos  in  this  column  are  by  John 
Avery,  former  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  photographer  now  with  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon) 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING?  Photo  by  Eddi*  Leader 


Photos  submitted  for  Adam’s 
World  may  be  addressed  to  Phillips 
at  221  Chester  Avenue,  Moorestown, 
N.J.  08057. 
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Fifty  common  errors 
in  newspaper  writing 


The  Associated  Press  Writing  and  Edit¬ 
ing  Committee  compiled  a  list  of  50  com¬ 
mon  errors  in  newspaper  writing.  Most 
are  examples  of  word  usage.  Some  are 
spelling.  Some  are  grammatical  rules. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Wallace  Al¬ 
len,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  noted  there’s 
plenty  of  room  for  quibbling  about  the 
lis;  “You  may  not  agree  with  all  the  rul¬ 
ings.  If  you  don’t,  feel  free  to  take  those 
tips  you  like  and  change  those  you  don’t 
like,  as  your  conscience  allows,”  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  stated. 

The  bulk  of  it  was  assembled  and  writ¬ 
ten  over  several  years  by  Dick  Reid,  an 
assistant  manri'jcing  editor  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune,  whose  offering's  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Tribune  staff  memos  as  Com¬ 
mon  Flaws,  Ltd. 

1.  Affect,  effect.  Generally,  affect  is  the 
verb;  effect  is  the  noun.  “The  letter  did 
not  affect  the  outcome.”  “The  letter  had  a 
significant  effect."  BUT  effect  is  also  a 
verb  meaning  to  bring  about.  Thus:  “It  is 
almost  impossible  to  effect  change.” 

2.  Afterward,  afterwards.  Use  after¬ 
ward.  The  dictionary  allows  use  of  after¬ 
wards  only  as  a  second  form. 

The  same  thinking  applies  to  toward 
and  towards.  Use  toward. 

3.  All  right.  That’s  the  way  to  spell  it. 
The  dictionary  may  list  alright  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  w'ord  but  it  is  not  acceptable  in 
standard  usage,  says  Random  House. 

4.  Allude,  elude.  You  allude  to  (or  men¬ 
tion)  a  book.  You  elude  (or  escape)  a 
pursuer. 

5.  Annual.  Don’t  use  first  with  it.  If  it’s 
the  first  time,  it  can’t  be  annual. 

6.  Averse,  adverse:  If  you  don’t  like 
something,  you  are  averse  (or  opposed)  to 
it.  Adverse  is  an  adjective:  Adverse  ("bad) 
weather,  adverse  conditions. 

7.  Block,  bloc:  A  bloc  is  a  coalition  of 
persons  or  a  group  with  the  same  purpose 
or  goal.  Don’t  call  it  a  block,  which  has 
some  40  dictionary  definitions. 

8.  Compose,  comprise.  Remember  that 
the  parts  compose  the  whole  and  the  whole 
is  comprised  of  the  parts.  You  compose 
things  by  putting  them  together.  Once  the 
parts  are  put  together,  the  object  com¬ 
prises  or  is  comprised  of  the  parts. 

9.  Couple  of.  You  need  the  of.  It’s  never 
“a  couple  tomatoes.” 

10.  Demolish,  destroy.  They  mean  to  do 
away  with  completely.  You  can’t  partially 
demolish  or  destroy  something,  nor  is 
there  any  need  to  say  totally  destroyed. 

11.  Different  from.  Things  and  people 
are  different  from  each  other.  Don’t  write 
that  they  are  different  than  each  other. 

12.  Drown.  Don’t  say  someone  was 
drowned  unless  an  assailant  held  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  head  under  water.  Just  say  the  vic¬ 
tim  drowned. 

13.  Due  to,  owing  to,  because  of:  We 
prefer  the  last. 

Wrong:  The  game  was  canceled  due 
to  rain. 

Stilted :  Owing  to  rain,  the  game  was 
canceled. 


Right:  The  game  was  canceled  be¬ 
cause  of  rain. 

14.  Ecology,  environment.  They  are  not 
synonymous.  Ecology  is  the  study  of  the 
relationship  between  organisms  and  their 
environment. 

Right:  The  laboratory  is  studying 
the  ecology  of  man  and  the  desert. 
Right:  There  is  much  interest  in 
animal  ecology  these  days. 

Wrong:  Even  so  simple  an  under¬ 
taking  as  maintaining  a  lawn  affects 
ecology. 

Right:  Even  so  simple  an  undertak¬ 
ing  as  maintaining  a  lawn  affects  our 
environment. 

15.  Either:  It  means  one  or  the  other, 
not  both. 

Wrong:  There  were  lions  on  either 
side  of  the  door. 

Right:  There  were  lions  on  each  side 
of  the  door. 

16.  Fliers,  flyers:  Airmen  are  fliers. 
Handbills  are  flyers. 

17.  Flout,  flaunt.  They  aren’t  the  same 
words;  they  mean  completely  different 
things  and  they’re  very  commonly  con¬ 
fused.  Flout  means  to  mock,  to  scoff  or  to 
show  disdain  for.  Flaunt  means  to  display 
ostentatiously. 

18.  Funeral  service.  A  redundant  ex¬ 
pression.  A  funeral  is  a  service. 

19.  Head  up.  People  don’t  head  up  com¬ 
mittees.  They  head  them. 

20.  Hopefully.  One  of  the  most  common¬ 
ly  misused  words,  in  spite  of  what  the 
dictionary  may  say.  Hopefully  should  de¬ 
scribe  the  way  the  subject  feels. 

For  instance: 

Hopefully,  I  shall  present  the  plan 
to  the  president.  (This  means  I 
will  be  hopeful  when  I  do  it.) 

But  it  is  something  else  again  when 
you  attribute  hope  to  a  non-person. 
You  may  w’rite:  Hopefully,  the  war 
will  end  soon.  This  means  you  hope 
the  war  will  end  soon,  but  it  is  not 
what  you  are  writing.  What  you 
mean  is:  I  hope  the  war  w’ill  end 
soon. 

21.  Imply  and  infer.  The  speaker  im¬ 
plies.  The  hearer  infers. 

22.  In  advance  of  prior  to.  Use  before; 
it  sounds  more  natural. 

23.  It’s,  its.  Its  is  the  possessive,  it’s  is 
the  contraction  of  it  is. 

Wrong:  What  is  it’s  name? 

Right:  What  is  its  name?  Its  name 
is  Fido. 

Right:  It’s  the  first  time  he’s  scored 
tonight. 

Right:  It’s  my  coat. 

24.  Lay,  lie.  Lay  is  the  action  word;  lie 
is  the  state  of  being. 

Wrong:  The  body  will  lay  in  state 
until  Wednesday. 

Right :  The  body  will  lie  in  state  until 
Wednesday. 

Right:  The  prosecutor  tried  to  lay 
the  blame  on  him. 

However,  the  past  tense  of  lie  is  lay. 
Right:  The  body  lay  in  state  from 
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Tuesday  until  Wednesday. 

Wrong:  The  body  laid  in  state  from 
Tuesday  until  Wednesday. 

The  past  participle  and  the  plain  past 
tense  of  lay  is  laid. 

Right:  He  laid  the  pencil  on  the  pad. 

Right:  He  had  laid  the  pencil  on  the 
pad. 

Right:  The  hen  laid  an  egg. 

25.  Leave,  let:  Leave  alone  means  to 
depart  from  or  cause  to  be  in  solitude.  Let 
alone  means  to  be  undisturbed. 

Wrong:  The  man  had  pulled  a  gun  i 
on  her  but  Mr.  Jones  intervened  and 
talked  him  into  leaving  her  alone. 

Right:  The  man  had  pulled  a  gun  on 
her  but  Mr.  Jones  intervened  and  ! 
talked  him  into  letting  her  alone,  ! 
Right:  When  I  entered  the  room  I  j 

saw  that  Jim  and  Mary  were  sleep-  ! 

ing  so  I  decided  to  leave  them  alone.  ' 

26.  Less,  fewer.  If  you  can  separate 
items  in  the  quantities  being  compared, 
use  fewer.  If  not,  use  less. 

Wrong:  The  Rams  are  inferior  to  the 
Vikings  because  they  have  less  good 
linemen. 

Right:  The  Rams  are  inferior  to  the 
Vikings  because  they  have  fewer 
good  linemen. 

Right:  The  Rams  are  inferior  to  the 
Vikings  because  they  have  less  ex¬ 
perience. 

27.  Like,  as.  Don’t  use  like  for  as  or 
as  if.  In  general,  use  like  to  compare  with 
nouns  and  pronouns;  use  as  when  com¬ 
paring  with  phrases  and  clauses  that  con¬ 
tain  a  verb. 

Wrong:  Jim  blocks  the  linebacker 
like  he  should. 

Right:  Jim  blocks  the  linebacker  as 
he  should. 

Right:  Jim  blocks  like  a  pro. 

28.  Marshall,  marshal.  Generally,  the 
first  form  is  correct  only  when  the  word  is 
a  proper  noun:  John  Marshall.  The  sec¬ 
ond  fo..n  is  the  verb  foi-m:  Marilyn  will 
marshal  her  forces. 

.4nd  the  second  form  is  the  one  to  use 
for  a  title:  Fire  Marshal  Stan  An¬ 
derson,  Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rom¬ 
mel. 

29.  Mean,  average,  median:  Use  mean 
as  synonymous  with  average.  Each  word 
l  efers  to  the  sum  of  all  components  divided 
by  the  number  of  components.  Median  is 
the  number  that  has  as  many  components 
above  it  as  below  it. 

30.  Nouns.  There’s  a  growing  trend  to¬ 
ward  using  them  as  verbs.  Resist  it.  Host, 
headquarters  and  author,  for  instance,  are 
nouns,  even  though  the  dictionary  may 
acknowledge  they  can  be  used  as 
verbs.  If  you  do,  you’ll  come  up  with  a 
monstrosity  like:  “Headquarter^  at  his 
country  home.  John  Doe  hosted  a  party  to 
celebrate  the  book  he  had  authored.” 

31.  Oral,  verbal:  Use  oral  when  use  of 
the  mouth  is  central  to  the  thought;  the 
word  emphasizes  the  idea  of  human  utter¬ 
ance.  Verbal  may  apply  to  spoken  or  writ¬ 
ten  words;  it  connotes  the  process  of  re¬ 
ducing  ideas  to  writing.  Usually,  it’s  a 
verbal  contract,  not  an  oral  one,  if  it’s 
in  writing. 

32.  Over  and  more  than.  They  aren’t 
interchangeable.  Over  refers  to  spatial  re- 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Roy  H.  Copperud's 

Editorial  workshop 


The  Bullet  Bites  Back 

Readers  have  always  been  gratifyingly  responsive  to 
Editorial  Workshop  since  I  began  writing  it  more  than 
20  years  ago.  But  this  time  they  may  have  overdone  it. 

In  a  fit  of  ignorance,  I  confessed  last  month  that  I 
was  baffled  by  the  origin  of  the  expression  “bite  the 
bullet”  as  recently  used  by  President  Ford  to  tell  the 
country  what  it  had  to  do  in  the  face  of  inflation.  Failing, 
after  an  exhaustive  search  of  reference  works,  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  I  called  on  readers  for  help. 

Well,  I  got  it.  No  fewer 
than  130  of  them  wrote 
me,  all  but  one  or  two 
agreeing  on  the  explana¬ 
tion.  I  apologize  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  setting  it  down 
here,  because  I  must  be 
the  only  person  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States 
(no  letters  came  from 
Hawaii)  who  does  not 
know  it. 

During  the  Civil  and 
Indian  wars,  a  wounded 
man  on  a  battlefield 
where  an  anesthetic  was 
unavailable  was  given  a 
bullet  to  grit  his  teeth 
on  to  help  distract  him 
from  the  pain  while  the 


surgeon  did  his  work.  Oh  yes,  this  primitive  anodyne  was 
generally  preceded  by  a  good  belt  of  whisky. 

Most  of  my  correspondents  cited  Western  films  and  tele¬ 
vision  shows  as  the  source  of  this  lore,  and  some  of  them 
accused  me  of  having  misspent  the  Saturday  afternoons 
of  my  boyhood  elsewhere  than  at  the  movies.  Although  I 
have  never  been  an  aficionado  of  Westerns,  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  explanation  given  is  correct. 

Two  of  the  more  scholarly  respondents,  my  old  friend. 
Bill  Morris,  editor  of  the  American  Heritage  Dictionary, 
and  Thomas  S.  Brush  of  New  York,  informed  me  that 
Vol.  I  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
(1972)  includes  the  expression.  And  so  it  does:  “to  bite 
(on)  the  bullet;  to  behave  courageously;  to  avoid  showing 
fear  or  distress.”  But  no  origin  or  explanation  of  the 
phrase  is  offered,  although  a  couple  of  unilluminating 
quotations  from  British  authors  are  given. 

James  D.  Ritchie,  director  of  corporate  relations  for 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  offered  addi¬ 
tional  lore: 

“Incidentally,  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  in  India  (1857-1859) 
was  in  part  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Enfield  rifles.  In  order  to  load  them,  the  sepoys  (native 
Indian  troops)  had  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  greased  car¬ 
tridges.  Rumors  were  circulated  that  the  cartridges  were 
greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  (sacred  to  Hindus)  and  the 
fat  of  pigs  (regarded  as  unclean  by  Moslems).  The  result 
was  a  bloody  rebellion.” 

Jesse  Taub  of  John  De  Nigris  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York,  obviously  a  literary  type,  quoted  Kipling  in  Solaier 
an’  Sailor  Too,  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Royal  Marines: 
“But  to  stand  an’  be  still  to  the  Birken’ed  drill  is  a  damn’ 
tough  bullet  to  chew.”  The  verse,  he  explained,  refers  to 
the  sinking  of  the  transport  Birkenhead,  in  1852.  The 
marines  on  board  remained  in  files  on  deck  and  went  down 
with  the  ship,  while  the  women  and  children  took  to  the 
boats.  But  neither  of  these  explanations  satisfactorily 
fits  the  current  application  of  “bite  the  bullet.” 
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want  to  speak,  he  is  reticent. 

40.  Say,  said.  The  most  serviceable 
words  in  the  journalist’s  lang^uage  are  the 
forms  of  the  verb  to  say.  Let  a  person  say 
something,  rather  than  declare  or  admit 
or  point  out.  And  never  let  him  grin, 
smile,  frown  or  giggle  something. 

41.  Slang.  Don’t  try  to  use  “with-it” 
slang.  Usually  a  term  is  on  the  way  out 
by  the  time  we  get  it  in  print. 

Wrong:  The  police  cleared  the  dem¬ 
onstrators  w'ith  a  sunrise  bust. 

42.  Spelling.  It’s  basic.  If  reporters 
can’t  spell  and  copy  editors  can’t  spell, 
we’re  in  trouble.  Some  ripe  ones  for  the 
top  of  your  list: 

It’s  consensus,  not  concensus. 

It’s  restaurateur,  not  restauranteur. 
It’s  dietitian,  not  dietician. 

43.  Temperatures.  They  may  get  higher 
or  lower,  but  they  don’t  get  warmer  or 
cooler. 

44.  That,  which.  That  tends  to  restrict 
the  reader’s  thought  and  direct  it  the  way 
you  want  it  to  go;  which  is  non-restric- 
tive,  introducing  a  bit  of  subsidiary  infor¬ 
mation. 

For  instance: 

The  lawnmower  that  is  in  the 
garage  needs  sharpening.  (Mean¬ 
ing:  We  have  more  than  one  lawn- 
mower.  The  one  in  the  garage  needs 
sharpening.) 

The  lawnmower,  which  is  in  the 
garage,  needs  sharpening.  (Mean¬ 
ing:  Our  lawnmower  needs  sharp¬ 
ening.  It’s  in  the  garage.) 

Note  that  which  clauses  take  com¬ 
mas,  signaling  they  are  not  essential 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

45.  Underway,  not  underway.  But  don’t 
say  something  got  under  way.  Say  it 
started  or  began. 

46.  Unique.  Something  that  is  unique  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It  can’t  be  very 
unique  or  quite  unique  or  somewhat 
unique  or  rather  unique.  Don’t  use  it  un¬ 
less  you  really  mean  unique. 

47.  Up.  Don’t  use  it  as  a  verb. 

Wrong:  The  manager  said  he  would 
up  the  price  next  week. 

Right:  The  manager  said  he  would 
raise  the  price  next  week. 

48.  Who,  whom.  A  tough  one,  but  gen¬ 
erally  you’re  safe  to  use  whom  to  refer  to 
someone  who  has  been  the  object  of  an 
action.  Who  is  the  word  when  the  some¬ 
body  has  been  the  actor: 

A  19-year-old  woman,  to  whom  the 
room  was  rented,  left  the  window 
open. 

A  19-year-old  woman,  who  rented  the 
room,  left  the  window  open. 

49.  Who’s  whose.  Though  it  incorpor¬ 
ates  an  apostrophe,  who’s  is  not  a  posses¬ 
sive.  It’s  a  contraction  for  who  is.  Whose 
is  the  possessive. 

Wrong:  I  don’t  know  who’s  coat  it  is. 
Right:  I  don’t  know  whose  coat  it  is. 
Right:  Find  out  who’s  there. 

50.  Would:  Be  careful  about  using 
would  when  constructing  a  conditional 
past  tense. 

Wrong:  If  Soderholm  would  not  have 
had  an  injured  foot,  Thompson 
wouldn’t  have  been  in  the  lineup. 
Right:  If  Soderholm  had  not  had  an 
injured  foot,  Thompson  wouldn’t 
have  been  in  the  lineup. 


50  common  errors 

{Continued  from  page  16) 
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lationships:  The  plane  flew  over  the  city. 
More  than  is  used  with  figures:  In  the 
crowd  were  more  than  1,000  fans. 

33.  Parallel  construction.  Thoughts  in 
series  in  the  same  sentence  require  parallel 
construction. 

Wrong:  The  union  delivered  demands 
for  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  wages 
and  to  cut  the  work  week  to  30  hours. 
Right:  The  union  delivered  demands 
for  an  increase  of  10  percent  in 
wages  and  for  a  reduction  in  the  work 
week  to  30  hours. 

34.  Peddle,  pedal.  When  selling  some¬ 
thing,  you  peddle  it.  When  riding  a  bicycle 
or  similar  form  of  locomotion,  you  pedal  it. 

35.  Pretense,  pretext:  They’re  different, 
but  it’s  a  tough  distinction.  A  pretext  is 
that  which  is  put  forward  to  conceal  a 
truth. 

He  was  discharged  for  tardiness, 
but  this  was  only  a  pretext  for 
general  incompetence. 

A  pretense  is  a  “false  show”;  a  more 
overt  act  intended  to  conceal  personal 
feelings. 

My  profuse  compliments  were  all 
pretense. 

36.  Principle,  principal.  A  guiding  rule 
or  basic  truth  is  a  principle.  The  first, 
dominant,  or  leading  thing  is  principal. 
Principle  is  a  noun;  principal  may  be  a 
noun  or  an  adjective. 

Right:  It’s  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
Right:  Liberty  and  justice  are  two 
principles  on  which  our  nation  is 
founded. 

Right:  Hitting  and  fielding  are  the 
principal  activities  in  baseball. 
Right:  Robert  Jamieson  is  the  school 
principal. 

37.  Redundancies  to  avoid: 

Easter  Sunday.  Make  it  Easter. 
Incumbent  Congressman.  Congress¬ 
man. 

Owns  his  own  home.  Owns  his  home. 
The  company  will  close  down.  The 
company  will  close. 

Jones,  Smith,  Johnson  and  Reid  were 
all  convicted. 

Jones,  Smith,  Johnson  and  Reid  were 
convicted. 

Jewish  rabbi.  Just  rabbi. 

8  p.m.  tonight.  All  you  need  is  8  to¬ 
night  or  8  p.m.  today. 

During  the  winter  months.  During 
the  winter. 

Both  Reid  and  Jones  were  denied 
pardons.  Reid  and  Jones  were  denied 
pardons. 

I  am  currently  tired.  I  am  tired. 
Autopsy  to  determine  the  cause  of 
death.  Autopsy. 

38.  Refute.  The  word  connotes  success 
in  arg^ument  and  almost  always  implies  an 
editorial  judgment. 

Wrong:  Father  Bury  refuted  the 
arguments  of  the  pro-abortion  fac¬ 
tion. 

Right:  Father  Bury  responded  to  the 
argruments  of  the  pro-abortion  fac¬ 
tion. 

39.  Reluctant,  reticent.  If  he  doesn’t 
want  to  act,  he  is  reluctant.  If  he  doesn’t 
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Mergenthalep 

announces 


The  Linotron  303  is  an  advanced  phototypesetter, 
based  upon  our  experience  with  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  Linotron  505,  the  most  widely  used  cathode  ray 
tube  phototypesetter  in  the  world.  The  use  of  ad¬ 
vanced  CRT  technology  has  produced  a  fast,  ver¬ 
satile,  low  cost  unit.  303  is  program-compatible 
with  505  and  as  such  can  be  driven  by  existing 
software  packages  .  .  .  both  our  own  and  others. 
Many  options  are  also  available.  As  in  the  505, 
you  can  add  additional  core  and  the  appropriate 
peripherals  to  enable  the  303  system  to  handle 
your  complete  classified  job,  eliminating  the  need 
for  an  external  production  computer. 


It  Has  Everything  You  Might  Want  In  a  Phototypesetter! 


You’ve  got  to  see  it.  It’s  a  great  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  ‘^you’ve  gotta  believe  it!”  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  an  ELTRA  Company,  P.O.  Box  82, 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 
(516)  694-1300. 


Mergenthaler 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  82,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

n  Send  us  more  information  about  the  Linotron  303. 
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300  lines  per  minute 

4  to  72  pt.  in  Vi  pt.  increments 

Forward  and  reverse  film  leading 
in  Vx  pt.  steps 

Up  to  24  grids,  each  containing 
144  characters 


Instant  point  size  changes 

Fast  grid  change 

Unrivalled  typeface  library 

Base  line  jump  facility 
in  y%  pt.  increments 

Complete  software  support 


The  303  can  form  the  heart  of  a  total  systems  package 
hy  increasing  the  core  size  and  the  addition  of  various  peripherals. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  303  functions  as  a 
flexible  stand-alone  phototypesetter. 


Philadelphia  papers 
use  auto  promo 
to  aid  dealers 

“Drive  A  ’75”  is  the  name  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  benefiting  most  of  the  auto 
dealers  in  the  area.  campaign  that  was 
handed  to  the  dealers — free  of  charge — by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  .Vcirs. 

Aware  of  the  problem  facing  the  area 
auto  dealers,  the  two  Knight  Newspapers 
implemented  a  multi-media  promotion 
campaign  to  bring  prospective  buyers  into 
the  showrooms. 

According  to  John  W.  Campbell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  advertising  sales  for 
both  papers,  “This  promotion  was  de¬ 
signed  to  get  customers  into  the  show¬ 
rooms.  And  the  two  papers  picked  up  the 
costs.  Why?  We’re  doing  it  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  past  support  given  the  two 
papers  by  the  auto  dealers.  And  we’re 
doing  it  now  because  the  auto  people  need 
help  now.” 

Main  stem  of  the  campaign  is  the 
“Drive  A  ’75”  contest  in  which  more  than 
50  prizes  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000  will 
be  awarded  at  random  to  people  who  fill 
out  a  coupon  appearing  daily  in  both 
papers  and  paid  for  by  The  Inquirer  and 
News. 

In  house  ads  and  radio  promotion,  en¬ 
trants  are  encouraged  to  have  the  coupons 
validated  by  local  auto  dealers.  In  addition 
to  the  prizes  for  the  public,  auto  dealers 
or  their  sales  personnel,  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  on  54  winning  coupons,  also  can  win 
cash  awards  ranging  from  $25  to  $100. 

A  random  check  of  coupons  indicate 
that  participants  in  the  contest  already 
have  visited  more  than  300  different  area 
auto  dealers  to  have  the  forms  validated. 

• 

Iowa  group  will  buy 
112,500  common  shares 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  a  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  group  based  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  announced  it  would  buy  up  to  112,- 
500  of  its  common  shares. 

The  shares  offering  will  be  held  as 
treasury  stock  for  issuance  to  employes 
under  stock-option  programs.  Currently 
about  3.4  million  shares  are  outstanding. 

According  to  the  last  index  of  value, 
Lee’s  purchase  would  be  valued  at  about 
$1.4  million. 

• 

Toyota  launches  ads 
for  1975  sales  push 

Stressing  its  position  as  the  lowest 
priced  car  sold  in  America,  Toyota  will 
launch  a  multi-media  ad  campaign  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Handled  by  Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Los  Angeles,  the  campaign  for 
1975  will  cover  every  Toyota  dealer  point 
in  the  U.S.  Specialized  markets  will  also 
be  reached  with  a  promotion  campaign 
tie-in  with  Kneissl,  ski  manufacturers. 


New  York  preprints 
rose  20%  in  1973 

Linage  for  preprinted  inserts  in  New 
York  state  rose  some  20  percent  during 
1973,  according  to  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  Advertising  Managers’  Bureau  sur¬ 
vey  of  Retail  Preprints. 

As  well  as  linage,  the  survey  of  a  cross 
.section  revealed  working  figures  for  rates 
in  force  as  well  as  the  actual  Postal  Serv¬ 
ice  charge  on  a  per  1000  basis  for  mailing 
preprints. 

According  to  AMB,  the  survey  revealed 
that  most  New  York  newspapers  average 
a  charge  of  $34.97  per  1000  in  tabloids 
and  $46.05  per  lOOD  in  standard  sizes. 
Post  Office  rates  for  a  similar  mailing  is 
$63. 

Newspapers  using  an  allowance  sys¬ 
tem  for  preprinted  matter  came  up  with 
a  40  percent  allowance  offsetting  the  cost 
of  ink,  newsprint  and  composition,  etc. 

Frequency  discounts  for  preprints  are 
still  rare,  AMB  reported,  as  are  adjust¬ 
ments  for  preprinted  linage  off  of  retail 
contracts. 


Dialog  drops  account 
after  ‘quack’  expose 

Dialog,  the  public  relations  branch  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  of  New  York, 
has  resigned  its  account  with  the  West 
Coast  Medical  Group,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
chain  of  acupuncture  clinics. 

The  move  was  accompanied  by  an  ad¬ 
mission  from  the  agency  that  Dialog  had 
taken  “inappropriate”  actions  while  rep¬ 
resenting  the  firm.  The  resignation  follow¬ 
ed  an  expose  written  by  David  Hendin, 
science  editor  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  that  exposed  the  medical 
group  as  “practicing  an  irresponsible 
brand  of  medicine”  and  possibly  “adverse¬ 
ly  affecting  the  health  of  its  patients.” 

Responding  to  Hendin’s  charges  in  a 
letter.  Dialog  wrote,  “A  review  of  the  ac¬ 
count  was  ordered  including  independent 
advice  from  the  medical  profession.  On 
the  basis  of  that  report  w’e  concede  that 
certain  materials  issued  by  us  on  behalf 
of  the  client  were  inappropriate.  We  have 
subsequently  issued  instructions  to  tender 
our  resignation.” 

Hendin  posed  as  a  patient  at  the  San 
Francisco  acupuncture  center  complain¬ 
ing  of  symptoms  like  those  of  cancer  of 
the  colon.  Yet  the  physician  in  charge  did 
not  examine  Hendin  or  suggest  medical 
help.  Instead,  the  doctor  treated  him  via 
acupuncture  and  told  him  to  come  back 
for  a  second  treatment. 

• 

Radio  station  sold 

The  Washington  Post  Co.,  has  signed  a 
definitive  agreement  to  sell  radio  station 
WCKY,  Cincinnati,  to  Truth  Publishing, 
Inc.  for  $3.6  million.  The  sale,  which  is 
subject  to  certain  conditions  including 
clearance  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  expected  to  be  final  in  1975. 
Aftertax  profit  of  $1.7  million  is  expected 
for  the  Post. 
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Marketing  seminar 
to  teach  concepts 

A  marketing  seminar  for  newspaper 
executives  will  be  held  March  2-8,  1975,  at 
the  Harrison  Inn  in  Southbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association. 

The  Seminar  will  be  conducted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  and  will  focus  on  marketing 
the  total  newspaper  with  emphasis  on  the 
inter-relationships  among  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  circulation  and  attractiveness  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Case  histories 

This  summer  ANPA  and  INPA  com¬ 
missioned  five  case  studies  of  newspapers 
treating  (1)  competitive  strategy;  (2) 
starting  a  new  newspaper;  (3)  re-posi¬ 
tioning  a  newspaper;  (4)  starting  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  a  highly  competitive  market; 
and  (5)  newspaper  organization.  Ten 
other  cases  will  be  selected,  on  the  basis 
of  relevance  to  the  objectives  of  the  sem¬ 
inar,  from  the  extensive  Harvard  Business 
School  case  files. 

Although  the  seminar  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  teach  marketing  concepts,  it  is 
open  to  all  newspaper  executives.  The 
class  will  be  limited  to  60  participants. 

Stanford  Smith,  president  of  ANPA, 
and  William  Shover,  president  of  INPA, 
gave  the  following  reason  for  developing 
the  newspaper  marketing  seminar:  “The 
rapid  changes  in  newspaper  publishing, 
and  in  the  society  we  serve,  dictate  that 
top  level  newspaper*  executives  keep 
abreast  of  the  newest  concepts  in  market¬ 
ing.” 

The  cost  of  the  seminar,  including  room 
and  food,  is  $750.  For  a  brochure  and  reg¬ 
istration  information  write  ANPA/ INPA 
Marketing  Seminar,  P.O.  Box  17422,  Dul¬ 
les  International  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C.  20041. 

• 

San  Jose  publishes 
record-size  edition 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  have 
been  combining  their  morning  and  evening 
papers  into  combined  Holiday  editions  for 
a  couple  of  years  now,  but  the  one  this 
past  Thanksgiving  Day  broke  about  every 
record  for  any  edition  in  the  newspapers’ 
history. 

The  newspaper  delivered  that  day  (in¬ 
cluding  zone  editions)  contained  308  pages 
and  weighed  two  pounds  and  13  ounces. 

Averaged  out  that  comes  to  about  741,- 
664  lines,  of  which  534,989  were  paid  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Six  color  tab  sections  accounted  for  60 
pages,  and  three  national  retail  stores 
added  another  43  pages  in  special  sec¬ 
tions. 

Additionally,  there  were  14  more  ran¬ 
dom  color  pages,  so  of  the  534,989  lines  of 
ad  linage,  nearly  half  were  preprint  or 
special  color  run  sections. 
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Nobody 

makes 

band-aidsT 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAN  D-AiD,  isthe  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes.  That’s 
why,  when  you  mean  our  bandages,  please 
say  BAN^-AiD  Adhesive  Bandages. 

Because  nobody  makes“band-aids’,’  not  even 
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Two  editors  respond 
to  Landers  and  Buckley 

Conflict  of  interest  charges  raised 
earlier  this  fall  against  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  Ann  Landers  and  William  F.  Buck- 
ley,  Jr.,  continue  to  evoke  response. 

The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times  published  a 
“Say  It  Isn’t  So’’  letter  from  “A  Troubled 
Editor”  to  Landei-s  November  1  question¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  her  American  Medical 
Association-underwritten  trip  to  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  decided  early  in 
November  to  cancel  the  Landers  column 
because  it  “would  put  the  paper  in  a  poor 
ethical  position.” 

And  Buckley,  criticized  for  not  mention¬ 
ing  his  chairmanship  of  Starr  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Group  in  a  column  on  publication  by 
Starr-owned  Arlington  House  of  an 
Arthur  Goldberg  biography,  has  stated 
that  he  will  clarify  his  personal  interest 
“if  such  a  question  should  arise”  again. 

The  Times’  letter,  which  ran  with  the 
Landers  column,  read: 

“DEAR  ANN :  How  could  you  do  this 
to  us? 

“Each  day  we  look  to  you  for  advice. 
We  need  your  help  to  solve  our  problems 
with  sex,  drink,  drugs,  mothers-in-law, 
teachers  and  neighbors. 

“.  .  .  When  an  associate  comes  to  work 
with  body  odor,  you  advise  us  on  how  to 
handle  that  also. 

“So  when  you  went  to  China  this  sum¬ 
mer,  Ann,  and  wrote  about  health  condi¬ 
tions  and  medical  care  in  that  country,  we 
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were  interested  in  your  observations.  .  .  . 

“But  now,  we  have  a  slight  twinge  deep 
down  in  our  stomachs  that  maybe  you 
haven’t  been  completely  candid  with  us.  ... 

“We  are  referring  to  that  trip  to  China, 
Ann.  You  didn’t  tell  us  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  paid  all  your  expen¬ 
ses.  We  knew  that  you  went  on  the  trip  as 
a  delegate  for  the  AMA,  but  your  syndi¬ 
cate  didn’t  say  who  was  picking  up  the 
bill.  In  fact,  the  syndicate’s  promotional 
literature  about  the  trip  made  it  sound  as 
if  the  syndicate  was  paying  for  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  proud  that  you  were  going 
along  with  all  those  doctors. 

“Since  the  AMA  indeed  did  pay  for  the 
trip,  Ann,  does  this  mean  that  you  write 
columns  favorable  to  the  AMA  point  of 
view  when  it  comes  to  medical  care  and 
health  programs?  When  you  advise  us  on 
health  care  and  health  programs,  is  it  Ann 
Landers  we  are  reading  or  the  AM.\? 

“And  if  you  are  doing  this  for  the  AMA. 
are  there  others,  Ann? 

“Tell  us  it  isn’t  .so.  .  .  .” 

Homer  Brickey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  has  received  some  reader  response 
to  the  letter  to  Landers,  the  strongest  a 
letter  signed  by  a  “Disgusted  Reader” 
who  “took  us  to  task  for  thinking  of  any 
ill-doing  on  Ann  Lander’s  part.”  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  paper,  though,  because  it 
lacked  the  identification  required  of  Times’ 
letters  to  the  editor.  Landers  has  not  sent 
the  paper  an  answer. 

According  to  Bulletin  president  Chan¬ 
dler,  his  decision  to  cancel  reflected  an 
office  rule  “that  we  can’t  take  trips  from 
anybody,  so  we  shouldn’t  run  columnists 
that  do  it  either.”  He  has  heard  nothing 
from  his  readers  about  it;  Landers  has 
personally  contacted  him  to  reconsider. 
Chandler  replaced  Landers  with  “Dear 
Abby,”  the  Chicago-Tribune  syndicate 
column  written  by  her  twin  sister,  Abigail 
Van  Buren. 

In  a  letter  to  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  editorial  page  editor  Read  Kings¬ 
bury,  who  brought  up  the  original  charges 
against  Buckley,  the  Washington  Star- 
News  Syndicate  columnist  wrote  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  “I  thought  to  include  the  reference, 
to  my  own  position  as  chairman  of  the 
parent  company,  but  decided  against  it 
for  purely  journalistic  reasons — it  would 
have  required  me  to  take  time  out  to  re¬ 
veal  the  corporate  structure  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  On  top  of  that,  so  much  publicity 
had  been  given  to  my  official  position,  I 
thought  it  would  probably  prove  redun¬ 
dant  to  say  it  again.  Your  letter  satisfied 
me  that  the  next  time  around,  if  such  a 
question  should  arise,  I  should  compose 
the  necessary  sentence  or  sentences,  put 
them  in  square  brackets,  and  invite  the 
editor  to  publish  them  or  not  according  to 
his  own  reading  of  the  ethical  situation.” 
• 

Chevrolet  account  gets 
regional  ad  exec 

Randall  M.  Fraser  has  been  appointed 
regional  account  executive  on  the  Chevro¬ 
let  account  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  office  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  Fraser  will  serve 
the  Chevrolet  regional  and  zone  offices  in 
Atlanta  and  zone  offices  in  Charlotte,  N.C. ; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Ford  won’t  name 
Chilean  papers 
that  got  CIA  aid 

President  Gerald  Ford  has  refused  to 
identify  the  Chilean  newspapers  who  he 
has  said  received  CIA  assistance  during 
the  Salvador  Allende  regime. 

Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  and 
publisher  of  O  Estado,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
had  requested  this  information  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Ford  October  30. 

Mesquita  said  in  his  telegram  that 
President  Ford’s  statement  in  a  Septem¬ 
ber  16  press  conference  that  the  CIA  had 
taken  action  “to  help  and  assist  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  opposition  newspapers  and 
electronic  media”  had  “thrown  a  shadow 
on  the  Chilean  press  in  general”.  He  asked 
that  the  publications  receiving  such  as¬ 
sistance  be  identified  by  the  President 
“so  that  the  good  name  of  innocent  news¬ 
papers  can  be  cleared”.  Mesquita  acted  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  lAPA’s  October  14  to  18  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  (October  19, 
E&P). 

President  Ford  replied  through  special 
assistant  Roland  L.  Elliott: 

“The  President  has  asked  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  telegram  of  October  30  in 
response  to  a  resolution  adopted  recently 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 

“Your  association’s  concern  is  under¬ 
standable.  However,  it  is  believed  that 
amplification  of  President  Ford’s  Septem¬ 
ber  16  remarks  on  this  subject  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

“Please  be  assured  of  the  President’s 
best  wishes  for  the  association  and  his 
support  for  its  objectives”. 

• 

License  transfer  OK’d 

Transfer  of  control  of  the  Warren 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  licensee  of 
WTCL,  Warren,  Ohio,  from  John  A.  Bag- 
lier  to  Niles  Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc. 
has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Niles,  which  owns  a  38.3  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  in  Warren  Broadcasting,  publishes 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Niles,  Ohio,  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  three  other  com¬ 
munities.  WrCL  is  one  of  two  standard 
broadcast  stations  in  Warren.  The  War- 
ren-Youngstown  area  has  seven  AM,  four 
FM,  and  three  television  stations,  as  well 
as  three  daily  and  several  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  FCC  approved  the  transfer  subject 
to  the  outcome  of  the  rule-making  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  newspaper-broadcast  owner¬ 
ship,  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

• 

Correction 

The  Peru  military  government  shut¬ 
down  two  magazines,  a  week  ago.  It  also 
deported  nine  Peruvian  newspapermen, 
not  “nine  Peruvian  newspapers,”  as 
stated  in  Editor  &  Publisher  November 
23,  1974. 
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Archibald  to  join 
Univ.  of  Colorado 
J-9chool  faculty 

Sam  Archibald  is  leaving  the  Fair  Cam¬ 
paign  Practices  Committee  next  month  to 
teach  investigative  reporting  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado. 

Archibald,  a  53-year-old  Denver  native 
who  graduated  from  CU,  helped  fashion 
the  Federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
while  serving  as  staff  director  of  the 
House  Government  Information  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  a  post  he  held  for  11  years  before 
he  became  a  public  overseer  of  political 
ethics. 

“I’m  going  to  try  to  create  a  lot  of  little 
establishment  kickers,”  the  determined 
Archibald  promised. 

Like  many  colleges  around  the  country, 
CU’s  journalism  enrollment  is  filled  to 
capacity — a  phenomenon  attributed  in 
large  part  by  the  Watergate  exposures. 

Archibald  intends  to  use  Woodward  and 
Bernstein’s  book  on  how  they  broke  the 
Watergate  story,  “All  the  President’s 
Men,”  as  a  textbook  for  his  investigative 
reporting  classes. 

“The  main  fun,”  Archibald  said,  “will 
be  to  create  a  course  in  investigative  re¬ 
porting  within  the  framework  of  journal¬ 
istic  ethics.” 

Among  problem  areas,  in  Archibald’s 
view,  is  how  reporters  should  present 
themselves  to  potential  sources.  Should 
they  identify  themselves  as  news  report¬ 
ers  at  the  outset?  Or,  should  they  do  so 
only  if  asked  to  identify  themselves? 

And  what  about  the  use  of  tape  record¬ 
ers,  he  wonders.  Should  they  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  interview  subject  or  held  be¬ 
hind  the  reporter’s  back? 

Archibald,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Sacramento  (Calif)  Bee, 
intends  to  turn  his  classroom  into  a  prac¬ 
tical  workshop,  sending  his  students  into 
the  real  world  to  gain  experience  rather 
than  recreating  textbook  examples  of  re¬ 
porting  problems. 

One  proposed  project  sounds  like  a  sure¬ 
fire  invitation  to  controversy.  He  plans  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  public  employes  and  as¬ 
sign  his  students  to  compile  investigative 
profiles  on  them.  In  so  doing,  they  will 
learn  how  to  research  public  documents 
such  as  property  tax  assessment  records, 


police  arrest  sheets  and  how  to  assemble 
and  analyze  financial  data. 

Archibald  also  plans  to  devote  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Federal  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  he  helped  write,  showing 
students  how  to  utilize  the  law  to  extract 
documents  from  balking  bureaucrats  in 
Denver  w’hich  has  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  federal  employment  outside  of 
Washington. 

• 

John  M.  Delia,  Fort  Lauderdale  Newel 
Sun  Sentinel — elected  president  of  the 
Florida’s  Newspaper  Advertising  Coop¬ 
erative  Network  (NACON). 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Kimber,  formerly  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  suburban  news  editor  for  Essex 
County  Newspapers,  Beverly,  Mass. — 
named  regional  editor  of  Boxoffice  maga¬ 
zine’s  nine  weekly  editions. 

•  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  a  28-year  veteran  in 
Gannett  management — named  the  group’s 
first  publisher-chairman  at  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers.  Dolan  has  been 
president  and  publisher.  Louis  A.  Weil 
III,  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Westchester  Rockland 
group — promoted  to  president  and  general 
manager. 

*  *  • 

Christopher  C.  Smith,  22,  a  1974  grad¬ 
uate  of  Transylvania  College  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. — to  staff  writer  of  the  Clarks¬ 
ville  CTenn.)  Leaf -Chronicle. 

m  *  * 

Helen  Thomas,  White  House  corre¬ 

spondent  for  UPI — one  of  four  women 
honored  by  Wayne  State  University  with 
a  honorary  degree,  the  first  time  women 
have  been  recognized  by  the  school. 

*  *  « 

Fran  Hill,  Michigan  newswoman — ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  relations  of 
Siena  Heights  College  in  Adrian. 

*  *  « 

Ralph  Hennigar,  publisher.  Bridge- 

water  (N.S.)  Bulletin — elected  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  Newspaper 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Miller,  advertising  director 
of  the  Canandaigua  (N.Y.)  Daily  Messen¬ 


ger — named  general  manager.  Robert  A. 
Salavato,  Miller’s  assistant — named  ad 
director. 

*  •  * 

Lee  Silvers,  former  drama  editor  for 
the  New  York  News — named  publicity  di¬ 
rector  by  Shubert  theatrical  enterprises. 

*  *  * 

George  Beveridge  and  David  Burgin — 
named  assistant  managing  editors  of  the 
Washington  Star-News.  Beveridge,  who 
won  a  Pulitzer  in  1954,  had  been  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  will  give  attention  to 
metropolitan  news  coverage.  Burgin,  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  since  April,  1973,  will 
supervise  the  weekend  feature  content  of 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  papers. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Osborne  III,  previously  ad 
director  of  the  Southwest  Daily  Times  at 
Liberal,  Kans. — to  classified  advertising 
manager  for  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  P.  Hanley,  who  joined  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  (E&P,  Nov.  23)  was 
not  appointed  a  federal  judge.  The  judge- 
ship  went  to  Wisconsin  attorney  general 
Warren,  for  whom  Hanley  was  executive 
assistant. 

«  *  * 

Several  promotions,  additions  and  pro¬ 
motions  have  been  announced  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Harold  R.  Lifvendahl,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Wayne  Perry,  production  di¬ 
rector,  have  been  elected  vicepresidents. 

Anatole  Butas  joined  the  paper  as  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager.  He  had  been 
production  director  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  and  formerly  was  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Post. 

Robert  Bosau  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager,  employee  services  and  Robert  Hal- 
lay  manager,  employee  development,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph  F.  Barletta,  director 
of  employee  relations. 

Bosau  had  been  compensation  manager 
and  Hallay  was  personnel  manager  of 
Area  Publications,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

• 

Obit  writer  files 
bias  complaint 

A  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  reporter, 
Karen  C.  Jones,  22,  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Connecticut  State  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  Opportunities,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  has  discriminated 
against  her  because  she  is  black.  Miss 
Jones  contends  that  she  has  been  writing 
obituaries  for  the  past  three  years,  while 
other  reporters,  all  white,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  other  coverage. 

• 

No  dividends  paid 

The  board  of  directors  of  Panax  Cor¬ 
poration,  Michigan-based  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  firm,  has  announced 
the  company  will  pay  no  dividend  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1974. 
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in  the  news 


Curtis  Penton,  44,  previously  classified 
sales  manager  of  the  Pensacola  News- 
Journal — to  the  newly  created  position  of 
co-op  advertising  director.  Willie  Small, 
no,  credit  manager — to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  coordinator.  Tony  Lombardi,  22,  clas¬ 
sified  staflFer — promoted  to  classified  sales 
manager.  *  *  * 

W.  Edward  Wendover,  former  editor 
of  the  Plymouth  (Mich.)  Observer  &  Ec¬ 
centric — to  co-publisher  of  the  Plymouth 
(Mich.)  Community  Crier.  Hank  Meijer, 
former  reporter  for  the  Observer  &  Ec¬ 
centric  group — named  editor  of  the  Crier. 
*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Shelton,  peviously  business 
manager  at  Gannett’s  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune  for  11  years — joined 

Cape  Publications  Inc.  Cocoa,  Fla.  (pub¬ 

lishers  of  Gannett’s  Today,  Evening  Times 
in  Melbourne  and  the  Star-Advocate  in 
Titusville)  as  controller.. 

*  *  * 

Hector  Morales,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post — named  city 
editor  for  the  Pensacola  Journal,  and 
Bill  Dingwall,  previously  city  editor — 
named  special  assignment  writer. 

*  *  * 

Alton  Blakeslee,  science  editor,  AP — 
appointed  visiting  professor  at  the  School 
of  .Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia  for  the  1975  winter  se¬ 
mester. 

^  * 

Steve  Bielinski,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News  display  salesman — promoted  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  Jay  Hollo¬ 
way,  former  classified  manager — placed  on 
special  assignment  duties  for  the  director 
of  advertising. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Oswald,  business  manager — 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Plain- 
view  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald.  JiM  Servatius, 
managing  editor — moved  up  to  editor  of 
the  Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Hugh  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  40,  former 
U.,S.  Navy  Chief  Journalist  who  retired 
in  June,  1974  after  22  years  service — ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  relations  for 
North-West  Telephone  Co.,  Tomah,  Wise. 
* 

Katherine  S.  Smith,  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association  executive-secretary — 
named  Woman  of  the  Year  by  Arizona 
Press  Woman  Inc.  (rather  than  her  own 
group  as  reported  by  E&P). 

*  *  * 

John  T.  Mennenga,  promotion /research 
manager,  Omaha  World-Herald — to  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Albert  Vanderheide,  publisher  of  the 
Dutch-language,  Windmill  Herald — re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Ethnic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  British  Columbia. 

*  *  * 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf,  45,  former  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  News 
— and  special  assistant  to  President  Ford 
— to  be  named  head  of  the  White  House 
legislative  liaison  staff. 


Deaths 

William  W.  Hay,  58,  ad  manager, 
Hartford  Publications,  Enfield,  Conn.; 
November  16. 

«  ♦  * 

Darius  S.  Jhabvala,  46,  Boston  Globe 
diplomatic  correspondent;  November  19. 

*  *  ♦ 

Milton  G.  Green,  48,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Bowaters  Newfound¬ 
land  Ltd.;  November  8. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  H.  Mitchell,  68,  editor  of 
the  Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune;  November  5. 

♦  *  « 

Lou  Frankel,  63,  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Doremus  &  Co.;  November  19. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  H.  Apple,  66,  retired  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle;  November  22. 

*  «  4t 

Norbert  L.  Consonni,  64,  former  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  Star  budget  and  tax  man¬ 
ager  and  an  employee  for  41  years;  No¬ 
vember  23. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  W.  Scott,  former  Detroit  Times 
reporter  and  retired  regional  director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service;  November  13. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Weesner,  78,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hendricks  (Ind.) 
County  Republican ;  November  22. 

*  *  * 

Henry  L.  Supple,  73,  a  retired  reporter 
and  editor  for  AP  in  Boston;  November 
25. 

*  *  « 

G.  Gould  Lincoln,  94,  dean  of  the 
Washington  political  reporters,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Washington  Star  in  1964, 
but  continued  to  write  a  weekly  column; 
December  1. 

*  «  * 

Clive  Howard,  owner  of  his  own  public 
relations  agency  by  the  same  name  and 
former  vp  for  public  relations  for  Young 
&  Rubicam;  November  28. 

*  * 

Max  B.  Pryor,  52,  vicepresident  and 
Eastern  sales  manager  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.;  November  25. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Gammack,  65,  reporter,  colum¬ 
nist  for  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
for  41  years;  November  18. 
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Edgar  P.  Haney,  92,  founder  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  (Tex.)  Searchlight  and  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Tribune;  November  8. 

*  •  *  * 

John  J.  Fein,  69,  retired  managing 
editor,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune; 
November  2. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  Curtis,  79,  publisher-managing 
editor.  Revere  (Mass.)  Journal;  Novem¬ 
ber  2. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Gibson,  46,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  News-Register;  October  28. 

♦  «  ♦ 

G.  Nicholas  Ifft  II,  82,  editor  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal  in  Pocatello;  October 
30. 

«  «  « 

Lawrence  E.  Gerrety,  62,  advertising 
and  promotion  director  for  Rowley  Pub¬ 
lications;  recently. 

♦  «  « 

Mack  R.  Hall,  48,  retired  production 
director  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers 
and  former  president  of  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference;  No¬ 
vember  3. 

* 

Will  W.  Bowman,  73,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  and  Salt 
Lake  Tribune;  October  16. 

• 

James  Reston  retires 
as  Times  vicepresident 

James  Reston,  winner  of  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  35  years  with  the  New  York 
Times,  retired  December  1  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  Company. 

Reston’s  retirement  followed  his  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  65,  the  Times’  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  executives,  but  he  will 
remain  as  a  consultant  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Also,  at  the  request  of  publisher  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  Reston  will  continue  his 
three-a-week  column  begun  in  1953.  The 
column  is  widely  circulated  in  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service. 

Born  in  Scotland,  Reston  began  his 
news  career  as  a  reporter  with  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  News  in  1932  and  joined  the 
Associated  Press  two  years  later.  He 
worked  as  a  sports  writer  and  New  York 
columnist  and  in  September  of  1939 
moved  to  the  Times’s  London  bureau.  Res¬ 
ton  began  reporting  from  Washington  in 
1945,  the  year  he  won  his  first  Pulitzer 
for  coverage  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con¬ 
ference.  His  second  Pulitzer  was  in  1957. 
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Weekly  editor 

Spot  news  via 

When  Newtown  Square,  Pa.,  ended  its 
teacher  strike,  the  County  Leader,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  by  Marple  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  scooped  all  their  compe¬ 
tition  including  the  reporters  of  nearby 
Philadelphia.  And,  according  to  publisher 
Andrew  J.  “Tink”  Audet,  the  Leader  did  it 
before  it  was  printed. 

How  did  the  Leader  do  it?  Elementarj’, 
Audet  said.  The  news  that  the  teachers’ 
strike  was  over  came  across  a  wire — a 
telephone  wire. 

The  publisher  explained,  “Events  don’t 
happen  according  to  our  publication  sched¬ 
ules  as  every  weekly  editor  knows.  But  in 
an  important  community  matter  like  a 
teachers’  strike  it  is  essential  that  reliable 
news  service  be  provided  as  events  hap¬ 
pen.’’ 

The  County  Leader  did  this  by  utilizing 
their  recently  installed  Newsphone.  The 
strike,  Audet  said,  began  October  1  and 
was  settled  by  October  7.  The  County 
Leader  published  October  2  and  October  9. 

The  problem,  Audet  said,  was  to  keep 
Newtown  Square  residents  informed  be¬ 
tween  issues.  For  this,  the  weekly’s  news 
team  relied  on  the  Newsphone  for  the 
dissemination  of  information.  Informa¬ 
tion,  the  publisher  added,  that  wouldn’t 
normally  be  carried  by  a  Philadelphia 
daily  or  tv /radio  station. 

“For  the  past  seven  months  we  have 
operated  a  telephone  message  service,”  he 
said.  “Each  day  a  recorded  message  with 
a  rundown  of  local  news  and  events  is 
taped.  For  the  first  several  months  the 
Newsphone  attracted  some  community  at¬ 
tention  but  during  the  teachers’  strike  it 
came  into  its  own.” 

On  lape  news 

Since  the  strike  began  prior  to  their 
printing  deadline  and  was  settled  by  the 
next  issue,  the  Leader  staff  took  to  gath¬ 
ering  strike  information  and  putting  it 
down  on  tape. 

Audet  said  that  the  service  during  that 
tense  week  was  the  “major  source  for 
news  information.” 

“We  received  over  600  calls  per  day, 
which  is  virtually  the  peak  capacity  for 
the  equipment  to  handle.  Since  it  was  so 
difficult  to  get  through  with  the  volume 
of  calls  producing  an  almost  constantly 
busy  signal,  we  advised  that  callers  who 
did  hear  the  message  to  contact  their 
friends  and  neighbors  with  the  news.” 
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newsphone 

Audet,  a  former  advertising  man  who 
successfully  ran  a  one-man  agency  in 
Philadelphia,  claims,  “By  our  proximity 
to  the  strike  we  were  more  accurate  and 
more  complete  than  the  Philadelphia  news 
services  which  had  some  coverage.  We 
updated  the  phone  several  times  each  day.” 

Those  reports  kept  regular  readers  of 
the  Leader  informed  on  the  goings-on  of 
Newtown  School  System’s  300  teachers. 

It  tallied  strike  votes.  It  covered  offers 
and  counter  offers.  And  generally,  it  gave 
callers  a  regular  check  on  the  progress  or 
lack  of  progress  in  negotiating  an  end. 

To  promote  the  idea  of  calling  the 
County  Leader  newsphone,  the  newspaper 
printed  in-house  ads.  During  the  week  the 
stiike  began,  the  Leader  ran  its  regular 
weather,  time  and  news  promotion.  When 
the  strike  was  settled,  the  Leader  ran  an¬ 
other  full-page  ad,  but  this  time  the  copy 
said,  “It  took  the  school  strike  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  County  Leader’s  Newsphone  to 
thousands  of  people  in  Marple,  Newtown. 
Join  them  now  and  stay  accurately  up  to 
date  on  the  MN  Community.  .  .  .” 

Both  sides  ronipliment 

The  newsphone  proved  to  be  a  resound¬ 
ing  success.  .Audet  said,  “At  the  end  of 
the  strike  both  sides  cited  impartial  news 
coverage  as  important  in  the  settlement 
process  and  we  received  many  public 
thank  you’s  for  the  newsphone.” 

Now  a  chief  proponent  of  the  Ma  Bell 
idea,  Audet  said,  “The  equipment  is  not 
expensive,  advertising  messages  can  be 
sold,  and  a  weekly  paper  can  provide  an 
up-to-the-minute  news  service  for  its  com¬ 
munity.” 

Even  better,  he  added,  the  newsphone 
helped  the  County  Leader  get  around  the 
problem  of  day-old  news.  “We  beat  the 
other  reporters  by  better  than  two  hours 
on  the  closing  of  the  strike.” 

Audet  added  though  that  most  of  New¬ 
town  Square’s  residents  are  concerned 
about  things  a  large  daily  newspaper 
won’t  and  can’t  cover.  “Our  readers  are 
always  interested  in  the  local  tax  situa¬ 
tion  and  schools.  We’ve  got  fine  little 
league  sports  too  that  would  never  make 
it  into  Philadelphia’s  newspaper  pages.” 

And,  the  47-year-old  publisher  said,  this 
all  helps  the  Leader  and  as  well,  Marple’s 
other  weekly  the  Havertown  Leader,  put 
together  a  better  news  package. 

Now  publishing  some  40  pages  weekly, 
Audet  said,  that  despite  the  constant  tele¬ 
phone  updates  the  newspaper  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  space  to  the  strike.  In 
the  October  2  issue,  the  strike  story  domi¬ 
nated  page  one  entirely  in  the  Leader’s 
tabloid  format.  Besides  in-house  ads  for 
the  newsphone,  the  Leader  ran  a  special 
ad  notifying  its  readers  of  special  strike 
news  services  which  would  be  included 
during  the  week.  As  well,  a  four  page  ad 
laying  down  the  tei-ms  of  the  wage  and 
benefits  dispute  was  placed  by  the  school 
district. 

The  week  after — the  day  after  the 
strike  ended —  the  Leader  carried  an  in- 
depth  story  on  the  setting  of  the  dispute. 
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Va.  publisher  buys 
two  more  weeklies 

Northern  Virginia  publisher  Arthur  W. 
Arundel,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  PepCom  Industries,  Inc.,  Pepsi 
Cola,  Dr.  Pepper,  bottler,  expanded  his 
weekly  newspaper  holdings  to  four, 
November  27,  with  the  purchase  of  one  of 
Virginia’s  oldest  and  one  of  the  state’s 
newest  papers. 

Both  papers,  the  Warrenton  (Va.) 
Fauquier  Democrat,  an  8,269  circulation 
county  weekly,  and  the  Metro  Virginia 
News,  which  serv'es  parts  of  Loudoun, 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Clarke  Counties,  had 
been  for  sale  for  more  than  a  month.  The 
former  owner,  Helmi  E.  Carr,  a  wealthy 
Leesburg,  Va.,  developer,  had  reportedly 
paid  $750,000  for  the  Democrat  three 
years  ago.  Present  purchase  price  was 
undisclosed. 

Arundel  had  bid  unsuccessfully  for  the 
Democrat  in  1971.  He  said  he  faced  stiff 
competition  from  several  newspaper  chains 
when  he  finally  was  able  to  pull  ahead 
and  buy  the  papers. 

Arundel,  who  lives  in  McLean,  Va.,  al¬ 
ready  owns  the  Loudoun  Times  Mirror  in 
Leesburg,  an  11,679  circulation  weekly, 
and  the  Reston  Times,  with  3,300  circula¬ 
tion.  Another  holding  is  an  Arlington 
radio  station. 

The  new  owner  plans  no  staff  changes. 
.As  well  as  his  diversified  interests,  Arun¬ 
del  has  had  the  distinction  of  running  un¬ 
successfully  for  the  Virginia  State  Senate 
in  1965,  and  he  has  frequently  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  candidate  for  public  office 
among  Virginia  Democrats. 

• 

Suburban  group  sets 
up  new  Md.  weekly 

A  new  suburban  weekly,  the  Prince 
Georges  (Md.)  Journal  will  debut  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  and  will  be  the  final  link  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.  Journal  Newspapers’  four- 
paper  group. 

Other  papers  in  the  group  include  the 
Alexandria,  Arlington,  Fairfax  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Journals.  Journal  Newspapers  is 
a  subsidiary  of  parent  firm  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Prince  Georges  Journal,  which  will 
be  printed  at  the  Journal  plant  in  Spring- 
field,  with  editorial  offices  in  College  Park, 
will  be  edited  by  Hugh  Lucas,  former 
Pentagon  correspondent  for  Ziff-Davis 
Publications,  Dow-Jones  News  Service, 
Reuters  and  Agence-France-Presse. 

The  Journal  Newspapers,  since  the  six- 
month-period  ending  September  30,  com¬ 
prise  the  largest  group  of  suburban  week¬ 
lies  reporting  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  newspapers  total  56,196 
circulation,  up  from  33,859  a  year  ago. 

• 

Names  media  director 

Bruce  Doll  has  joined  Chirurg  &  Cairns, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  media  director.  He 
replaces  Murray  Thomas,  who  has  held  the 
post  for  25  years,  and  who  will  continue 
as  media  consultant  to  the  agency  as  well 
as  handling  his  own  media /marketing  con¬ 
sulting  service. 
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Here’s  a  compact  inserter  with  so  much  production 
you’ii  caii  it  the  “Profit-go-Round” 

Get  a  Sheridan  NP-624,  the  new  compact  inserter  designed  and 
priced  to  offer  greater  profits  for  growing  newspapers. 

With  dual  delivery,  the  Sheridan  NP-624  can  handle  two  inserts  per 
jacket  for  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up  to  32,000  per  hour.  Faster  than 
ever  possible  before  with  equipment  of  this  size. 

A  simple  10-minute  changeover  converts  the  equipment  into  a 
Sunday  supplement  inserter  capable  of  handling  five  inserts  per  jacket 
at  a  throughput  rate  up  to  16,000  per  hour. 

This  efficient  6-Hopper  machine,  newest  in  a  long  line  of  Sheridan 
developments,  is  available  in  three  different  compact  configurations. 

For  starters,  it  gives  you  an  economical  way  to  handle  profitable  in- 
house  inserting.  For  futures,  it  offers  the  growing  newspaper  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion  into  total  on-line  mailroom  systems. 

For  more  information,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Sheridan  Division, 

P.O.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


HARRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANOUNG 


Advertising  scene 

ABC  data  bank: 
will  it  sell 
any  advertising? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“Other  media  have  information  for 
planning  purposes  that  newspapers  have 
lacked,”  Chester  Bandes,  director  of  me¬ 
dia  research  at  Doyle,  Dane,  Bembach, 
Inc.  told  this  reporter.  “Specifically,  when 
you  go  to  radio,  tv  or  magazines,  you  can 
obtain  information  which  enables  you  to 
determine  how  much  money  you  must 
spend  to  put  a  certain  weight  against  a 
certain  target  group,  say  $10,000  and  over 
heads  of  household,”  he  said. 

In  this  respect  the  ABC  Audience  Re¬ 
search  Data  Bank  which  will  provide 
computerized  demographic  data,  will  en¬ 
able  media  planners  to  effectively  compare 
expenditures  vs.  impact  in  newspapers 
with  other  media,  he  said.  “It  will  put 
newspapers  in  the  ball  park  for  considera¬ 
tion,”  Bandes  declared. 

From  the  media  research  director  of 
another  major  advertising  agency  who 
preferred  not  to  be  named,  came  the  com¬ 
ment,  “With  the  availability  of  newspaper 
audience  characteristics  on  an  exclusive 
market  area  basis  such  as  ADI,  SMSA 


or  Designated  Market  Area,  or  other  mar¬ 
ket  definition  it  makes  it  a  lot  more  possi¬ 
ble  for  there  to  be  comparisons  intermedia- 
wise.  Newspapers  will  thus  be  evaluated 
with  other  media  rather  than  requiring 
separate  treatment.” 

According  to  ABC’s  marketing  consult¬ 
ant  on  the  project,  Jeremy  D.  Sprague, 
the  Audience  Research  Bank  should  be 
ready  to  go  operational  in  the  spring  of 
’75.  Thus  far,  106  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  audience  data  required  and  19 
are  in  the  top  25  markets.  It  is  this  im¬ 
portant  market  segment  that  will  be  made 
available  in  the  spring  at  which  time  27 
papers  in  the  top  25  markets  are  expected 
to  be  participants. 

While  21  additional  newspapers  have 
signified  interest  in  participating  in  the 
project  it  must  be  remembered  that  ABC 
has  1300  newspaper  members.  A  major 
reason  for  the  lag  is  no  doubt  the  price 
tag  for  the  market  study  that  participa¬ 
tion  involves,  Sprague  put  the  figure  at 
around  $8000  or  more  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  market.  Standards  of  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  market  research  must  be  ad¬ 
hered  to.  The  standards  were  established 
in  cooperation  with  the  4A’s,  NAB,  INAE 
and  ANA  and  required  almost  the  entire 
three  years  the  Audience  Research  Data 
Bank  has  been  in  the  making. 

Sprague  said  most  recognized  research¬ 
ers  would  qualify  for  performing  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  study.  He  said  any  such  market 
survey  done  since  March  1974  would  be 
accepted  and  the  data  will  be  stored  up 


1974 

First  Nine  Months 


Top  Linage  Leaders  (Media  Records) 


Morning 

Loj  Angales  Times  .  58,762,97V 

Chicago  Tribune  .  46,797,204 

Miami  Herald  .  46,393i920 

Washington  Post  .  43i37o!367 

Phoenix  Republic  .  39,707,029 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  38,493,946 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  38!338,657 

Houston  Post  .  36  779  717 

Dallas  News  .  35,'244,'03S 

Orange  County  Register  .  35,OM.555 

Tampa  Tribune  .  33[439,9I6 

Atlanta  Constitution  .  32,974,708 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  .  32|S00'068 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News  .  30,769,344 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  .  30,302  236 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  28.284,916 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  .  26789^383 

Chicago  Sun-Times  .  26,329,899 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  25,809,209 

San  Diego  Union  .  25'.495!679 

New  York  Times  .  25,283  923 

Indianapolis  Star  .  24,755,766 

San  Antonio  Express  .  .  24  593,933 

West  Palm  Beach  Post  .  24,588,633 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  .  24,387]575 


.Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  34,126,342 

New  York  Times  .  29,676,775 

Miami  Herald  .  23,834,836 

Chicago  Tribune  .  23,655,766 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  20,666,903 

Houston  Chronicle  .  20,104,773 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,902,554 

Boston  Globe  . 19,678,006 

Washington  Post  .  19,419,584 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  18.188,227 

New  York  News  .  17,526,078 

Atlanta  Journal  t  Constitution  .  17,424,680 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  16,691,050 

Baltimore  Sun  .  16,683,583 

Denver  Post  .  16,426.683 

Newark  Star-Ledger  .  16.077,665 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  15,845,538 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  15.379.025 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  15,375,082 

Phoenix  Republic  .  15,359,840 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  14.673,778 

Detroit  News  14,487,674 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  14,462,759 

Hartford  Courant  .  14,099,930 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  13,916,718 


Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

San  Jose  News  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Orange  County  Register  . 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Denver  Post  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

San  Diego  Tribune  . 

Buffalo  News  . 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

Minneapolis  Star  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Long  Island  Newsday  . 

San  Antonio  Light  . 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  . 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Camden  Courier-Post  . 

St.  Petersburg  Independent  .... 

Sacramento  Bee  . 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  _ 


45,947,146 
. .  41,879,590 
39,215,896 
37,512,423 
36,479,996 
35,064,555 
33,549,368 
.  33,536,017 
32,500,068 
.  31,606,115 
.  29,921,128 
...  27,613,666 
...  27,419,505 
...  26,777,948 
...  26,762,075 
...  26.714.283 
..  25,577,599 
...  25,247,734 
..  24,545,429 
..  24,338.248 
..  23,922,808 
.  23.844.803 
. .  23,343,027 
..  23.091.581 
....  22.773,762 
(Source:  Media 


6  and  7-day  totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

New  York  Times  . 

St.  Petersburg  Times  . 

Atlanta  Journal  C  Journ.  I  Constitution  _ 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  t  Mercury  News  . 

Houston  Post  . 

Denver  Post  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Orange  County  Register  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

Minneapolis  Star  t  Tribune  . 

Tampa  Tribune  . 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

Records  Inc.) 


92,889,321 

70,452,970 

70,228,756 

62.789,951 

61,984,363 

60,409,905 

55,066,869 

54,960,698 

54.339.484 

53.904.676 

53,451,922 

51,154,332 

50,298,162 

49,962,700 

48,387,560 

46,875,520 

45.752.790 

45.522.833 

44,966,175 

44,447,667 

44,110,555 

43.663.941 

43.461,305 

41,249,749 

41,184,291 


EDITOR 


to  a  maximum  of  3  years.  Many  studies 
are  now  in  the  field. 

For  the  benefit  of  advertisers,  standard 
output  formats  are  being  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  4A  Media  Research 
Committee  and  the  Media  Director’s  Coun¬ 
cil.  “Users  of  the  data  will  be  expected  to 
pay  on  a  non-profit  cost  recovery  for  re¬ 
ports  requested,”  Wolcott  said. 

• 

Wall  St.  Journal 
to  sell  classified 
ad  in  London  Times 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  announced 
that  the  company  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Times  Newspapers  of  London 
that  enables  Dow  Jones  International 
Marketing  Services  to  sell  the  classified 
advertising  of  the  Times  and  the  Sunday 
Times  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  agreement  will  allow  advertisers  to 
place  classified  business  directly  into  the 
columns  of  these  leading  British  newspa¬ 
pers  through  any  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  classified  sales  offices. 

The  Times  of  London,  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  185  years  ago,  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  Monday  through  Saturday  of  351,- 
000  copies.  The  Sunday  Times  enjoys  a 
circulation  of  1,504,000.  Both  publications 
are  nationally  distributed,  and  have  read¬ 
erships  of  1.2  million  and  4.5  million  re¬ 
spectively. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1973,  Dow  Jones 
International  Marketing  Services  has 
signed  agreements  with  papers  from 
Japan,  Holland,  Denmark,  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Southeast  Asia  and  now  Great 
Britain.  Sales  offices  have  been  established 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  London  and 
Frankfurt. 


• 

Publishing  president 
named  by  Capital  Cities 

John  B.  Sias  has  been  named  president 
of  the  publishing  division  of  Capital  Cities 
Communications,  Inc. 

Sias  joined  Capital  Cities  in  February 
1971  as  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  of  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

Capital  Cities’  publishing  operations 
also  include  the  Oakland  Press  (Pontiac, 
Michigan),  the  News-Democrat  (Belleville, 
Illinois),  plus  the  recently  acquired  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Arlington 
(Tex.)  Citizen-Journal. 

Before  joining  Capital  Cities,  Sias  had 
been  with  Metromedia,  Inc.  as  group  vice- 
president.  His  sales  career  started  in  Los 
Angeles  when  he  worked  for  Braham-Mo- 
loney,  Inc.  as  a  newspaper  representative. 

• 

Top  section 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Editors  selected  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
real  estate  section  as  the  number  one  in 
the  nation.  It  was  the  third  time  the  sec¬ 
tion  won  first  place  honors. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . 

American  Financial  Co^.  (OTC)  .  8*4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  16 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  22 

Com.  Corp.  ((OTC)  .  TU 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  l8'/j 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  Vk 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  21% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)^  .  7% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  26 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  IB'/i 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  13 

Media  General  ((AMEX)  .  l6'/2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  WU 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  8% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  6% 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  .  ?'/, 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  »% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  1 1'/: 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  28% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  W/i 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  S'/j 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  18 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  Wh 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  Vh 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2'/, 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  10% 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  10 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  Vh 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  IMA 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  10% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  6'A 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  22 

Cutler-Hammer  (NiSE)  .  19% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  II'A 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  58 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  59'A 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  6% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEJ  .  65 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  *flx 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  22 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  34'/4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  31 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  I6'A 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  39 


12/3 

5% 

9 
16 

241/4 

'lyi 

20% 

7 

7% 

281/4 

17% 

11% 

15% 

lO'A 

8 
2 

4'A 

8'A 

10 

lO'A 

261/4 

10 

17^ 


'I 

10 

''.I 

\lt 

221/1 

18 

21 

54 

3% 

20% 

35'/, 

28 

22% 

I7'A 

38% 


Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedal  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AM^)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstina,  Osborn  (OTC)  . . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


Help-wanted  index 
drops  in  October 

The  volume  of  help-wanted  advertising 
continued  to  slump  in  October,  according 
to  a  report  from  the  non-profit  Conference 
Board. 

In  October,  the  seasonally  adjusted  in¬ 
dex  of  want-ad  volume  dropped  to  95 
percent  of  the  1967  average,  off  8  percent 
from  Seotember  and  28  points  from  the 
year  earlier. 

The  report  showed  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  monthly  drop  in  the  index  which 
measures  job  volume  according  to  52 
major  newspapers  in  all  nine  regions. 


I4'A 

14'/, 

6 

6 

37'A 

3S 

5% 

21% 

23'/4 

4 

3 

24 

23'/4 

7 

iVx 

51 

48*^ 

4'/4 

4'/4 

12 

10% 

18% 

18% 

14 

11% 

I4'A 

Wi 

5'/4 

4% 

9% 

9 

8'A 

8% 

8% 

8 

4'A 

3'A 

12 

12% 

i</2 

4 

4% 

4'A 

6<A 

9'A 

4 

4% 

11% 

10% 

4'A 

5'A 

5'A 

5'/4 

8% 

8'A 

Chicago  papers  hike 
weekend  prices 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  in  announcing  price  increases  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday  editions  disclosed 
that  in  one  year  the  papers’  bill  for  news¬ 
print  has  increased  by  more  than  $11 
million  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  more 
than  155,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  year. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  at  the  same  time 
announced  an  increase  to  50^  from  40< 
for  its  Sunday  editions.  The  Sun-Times 
Sunday  went  up  10<  from  40^  and  the 
Daily  News  Weekend  edition,  formerly 
25<,  goes  to  30^.  All  increases  are  effective 
December  1  and  7. 

The  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  pointed 
out  that  newsprint  from  Canadian  sup¬ 
pliers  has  increased  40  percent  in  the  past 
12  months.  The  Daily  News  recently  said 
that  recycled  newsprint  from  the  Field 
newspapers’  Alsip,  Ill.  plant — Field  En¬ 
terprises  is  a  part  owner — accounts  for 
about  40  percent  of  the  newsprint  used  by 
the  News  and  Sun-Times. 

The  Field  papers  said  the  revenue  from 
Saturday  and  Sunday  increases  would 
enable  them  to  hold  the  line  and  not  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  the  daily  papers,  which 
is  15  cents. 

The  Sun-Times  said  it  is  adding  an  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved  comic  section  to  Sun¬ 
day  editions  and  a  new  reader  service  col¬ 
umn — Action  Time. 

The  home  delivery  subscription  price  of 
the  Sunday  Sun-Times  will  also  rise  to 
$2.25  a  month  or  .50  cents  per  week. 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 


has  been  formed  by  the  merger  of 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 


and 


Knight  Newspapers,  Incorporated 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Ridder  PublicationSy  Inc.  in  this  transaction. 


Lehman  Brothers 

Established  1850 

NEW  YORK  .  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LONDON  •  PARIS  •  TOKYO 


December  3,  1974. 
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DataNews  wire  service 
on/stream  at  Sarasota 


The  first 
^  complete 
inside  story 

THE 

ITIJTZER 

PRIZES 

A  History  of  the  Awards  ih 
Books,  Drama,  Music,  and 
Journalism  Based  on  the 
Private  Files  Over  Six  Decades 


JOHN 

HOHENBERC; 

More  than  100  Pulitzer  Prize 
i  winners  have  contributed  remi¬ 
niscences  to  John  Hohenberg’s 
I  new  book,  The  Pulitzer  Prizes, 

'  the  first  complete  history  of  the 
awards  ever  to  be  published.  All  [ 

I  the  consequences,  both  gratify¬ 
ing  and  embarrassing,  have 
been  included.  And  that  means  j 
the  disclosure  of  numerous  jury  i 
reversals  that  have  not  been  i 
;  general  knowledge;  the  discio-  j 
sure  that  LBJ,  while  President,  } 
I  boycotted  the  Pulitzer  Prize  din-  i 
j  ner;  that  Arthur  Miller  said  he 
didn’t  need  his  prize _ 

“Remarkable  for  its  thorough¬ 
ness,  objectivity  and  grace  of 
style....  A  fascinating  and  vital 
view  of  the  prizes  themselves 
and  the  way  they  reveal  our 
20th-century  cultural  history.” 

,  —Publishers  Weekly 

“Abounds  with  historical  side¬ 
lights —  No  one  at  Columbia 
told  him  to  pull  his  punches... 
and  he  did  not.” 

—New  York  Times 
550  pp.  $14.95 

i 

COLIMBIA 

IMVERSITY 

PRESS 

New  York,  New  York  10025 


The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  Journal  went  on/stream  November 
26  with  the  high-speed  wire  service  (Data¬ 
News)  from  United  Press  International. 
The  Florida  papers  are  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  commercial  delivery  of  the  UPI 
computerized  high-speed  wire  which  has 
been  in  operation  experimentally  since 
October  15,  1973  at  various  newspaper 
installations. 

Davi  1  G.  B.  Lindsay,  general  manager 
of  the  oarasota  newspapers,  said  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  operating  successfully  so  far, 
however  the  papers  were  using  the  high¬ 
speed  wire  to  monitor  wire  transmission 
and  see  what  bugs  developed  in  trans¬ 
mission  and  printers.  The  plan  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  hard  copy  and  linecaster  paper  tape, 
the  same  as  the  present  low-speed  service, 
and  then  run  the  high-speed  tape  into 
the  linecasters  as  soon  as  the  interface 
equipment  is  available.  Plans  for  wire 
transmission  hook-up  to  the  linecasters 
is  scheduled  within  the  next  few  months. 

High-speed  circuit 

DataNews  from  UPI  uses  a  single,  high¬ 
speed  data  circuit  to  deliver  a  complete 
news  report — general,  sports,  financial  and 
regional  news. 

As  newspapers  install  or  use  present 
computers  in  a  front-end  system,  high¬ 
speed  copy  transmission  from  wire  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  channelled  directly  into  com¬ 
puter,  other  storage  facilities  or  high¬ 
speed  printers.  Massaging  of  the  data 
from  the  wire  services  will  then  be  done 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  received 
the  1974  national  Communications  Award 
from  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  The 
Biltmore  Hotel,  (December  5), 

John  W.  Bloomer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News  accepted  the 
award,  a  sterling  silver  bowl,  from  KAB 
board  chairman  James  C.  Bowling,  who 
is  vicepresident  and  assistant  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Philip  Morris  Incorporated. 

This  is  one  of  16  top  awards  given  an¬ 
nually  by  Keep  America  Beautiful,  a  na¬ 
tional,  non-profit,  non-partisan,  public 
service  organization  founded  21  years  ago 
to  promote  individual  involvement  in  im¬ 
proving  the  environment. 

According  to  Bowling,  “the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  Alabama’s  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  instrumental  in  arousing 
public  interest  in  environmental  matters.” 
Bowling  also  praised  the  paper’s  efforts 
through  the  Alabama  Press  Association 
“to  encourage  all  media  in  the  state  to 
give  in-depth  coverage  to  environmental 
issues.” 


by  the  newsrooms  using  a  variety  of  elec¬ 
tronic  systems. 

C.  Robert  Woodsum,  UPI  general  sales 
executive  for  computer  services,  said  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  is  the  next 
newspaper  scheduled  to  begin  DataNews 
service. 

Exclusive  feature 

An  exclusive  feature  of  the  UPI  Data¬ 
News  service,  according  to  Woodsum,  is 
the  special  abstract  wire.  “Whenever  an 
item  is  filed  on  the  DataNews  circuit, 
UPI’s  New  York  computer  automatically 
generates  an  information  abstract  which 
is  received  simultaneously  by  the  news¬ 
paper”,  stated  Woodsum. 

The  DataNews  system  with  the  abstract 
printer  provides  editors  working  from 
hard-copy  a  “menu”  of  the  incoming  Data¬ 
News  file  to  their  system.  Each  abstract 
includes  a  discrete  computer  address  code, 
word  count,  slugline,  type  of  story  (gener¬ 
al  news,  sports,  financial,  regional,  etc.) 
as  well  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
story. 

According  to  Woodsum  the  high-speed 
transmission  of  wir'>  copy  offers  numer¬ 
ous  editorial  and  production  advantages 
for  newspapers.  A  wider  selection  of  copy 
can  be  performed  earlier  and  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  fewer  replates  and  missed  edi 
tion  deadlines,  since  the  bulk  of  the  news 
report  can  be  delivered  hours  faster  than 
on  the  conventional  slow  speed  circuits, 
Woodsum  stated. 


He  further  noted  that  “the  News,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Bloomer,  have  been  active 
participants  in  the  environmental  move¬ 
ment  since  the  early  1960’s.” 

The  paper  actively  supported  one  of  the 
state’s  first  environmental  efforts,  the 
Alabama  Rural  Cleanup  Program.  At  the 
time,  a  reporter  was  assigned  to  travel 
throughout  the  state’s  67  counties  writing 
daily  feature  stories  on  local  programs 
connected  with  this  campaign. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  grass 
roots  movement  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Alabama  Environmental 
Quality  Association  (AEQA).  Bloomer  is 
the  current  chairman  of  the  AEQA  which 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Keep  America  Beau¬ 
tiful  President’s  Society,  an  environmental 
“hall  of  fame,”  during  the  luncheon. 

In  addition  to  the  AEQA,  the  only  other 
new  member  elected  to  the  President’s  So¬ 
ciety  by  KAB’s  distinguished  judging 
panel  of  civic  leaders  and  environmental¬ 
ists  is  the  City  of  Birmingham,  Alabama 
— where  the  News’  has  helped  to  develop 
a  very  high  degree  of  environmental  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  citizenry. 


Birmingham  News  honored  for  its 
coverat'ce  of  environmental  issues 
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Copley  may  sell  Sacramento  Union; 
Group 


reducing  staff  by  3% 


Copley  Press  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  is  reducing 
its  3,800-member  staff  by  “less  than  39c.” 

Richard  Capen,  senior  vicepresident  for 
operations  of  the  privately  owned  news¬ 
paper  publishing  firm,  said  the  layoffs 
are  “a  streamlining  that  reflects  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions.” 

Capen  also  confirmed  that  the  company 
is  discussing  the  possible  sale  of  the 
Sacramento  Union  with  “several  interested 
buyers.” 

In  June,  Copley  Press  sold  four  local 
dailies  and  nine  weeklies  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  to  Morris  Newspaper  Corp., 


Savannah,  Ga.  The  sale  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

Capen  acknowledged  that  the  Copley 
family  faces  a  large  inheritance  tax  ob¬ 
ligation  following  the  death  last  year  of 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  and  owner  of 
the  firm,  but  said  the  personnel  cutbacks 
were  not  related  to  the  tax  obligation. 

The  layoffs  have  affected  management, 
editorial,  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  he  said,  and  have  been  spread 
through  all  of  the  firm’s  operations.  Some 
of  those  laid  off,  he  said,  were  part-time 
employes,  and  some  senior  employes  have 
been  asked  to  take  early  retirement. 


Have  you  checked 
your  consumer 
coverage  lately? 

Three  columnists  who  will 
help  your  readers  save 
money  and  buy  intelligently. 


Margaret  DANA 

Her  Consumer  Question  Box  at¬ 
tracts  thousands  of  reader  let¬ 
ters  a  week,  and  her  weekly 
Before  You  Buy  reveals  what’s 
wrong  (and  what’s  right)  with  a 
host  of  household  products. 


Sidney  MARGOLIUS 

Twice  a  week  Margolius  reports 
on  the  issues  that  affect  every 
billfold  and  purse.  His  beat  in¬ 
cludes  supermarkets,  banks,  ap¬ 
pliance  stores,  auto  rentals  — 
you  name  it! 


Newsboy  statue  stolen 

A  bronze  newsboy  statue  presented  as 
a  tribute  to  Detroit’s  newsboys  in  1897 
by  James  E.  Scripps,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  I^eics,  disappeared 
November  8.  A  $100  reward  is  being  of¬ 
fered  for  return  of  the  statue  by  the 
Friends  of  Belle  Isle. 


Betty  YARMON  9MM 

For  years,  Yarmon  has  been  R#"****® 
helping  the  harried  housewife  KC  1 
balance  her  budget  and  stay  ^^1 
two  steps  ahead  of  the  bill  col-  I 

lector  —  a  talent  that  is  a  MUST  j 

Scannable  (any  font),  Camera-ready,  or  by 
Electronic  Feed 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212) 682-3020 


Continental  Features,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  new  reader-information  column,  "Con- 
sumerScope,"  by  author/editor  Barry  Tarshis.  The 
format  leads  off  with  a  general  interest  topic 
followed  by  questions  and  answers,  allowing  for 
varied  lengths  to  fit  space  for  any  particular 
day.  Tarshis,  editor  of  his  own  subscriber  publi¬ 
cation  titled  "ConsumerScope,"  has  done  free¬ 
lance  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
is  the  author  of  three  books,  including  "Barter, 
Beads  and  Banks:  The  Story  of  Money."  Tarshis 
is  doing  three  columns  a  week  daily  use  or 
weekend  combination. 


Newsprint  price  hike 

Southwest  Forest  Industries  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  (November  25)  it  will  raise  the 
price  for  its  30-pound  newsprint  by  $35 
per  ton  to  $280  on  December  31. 
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Political  gift  reporting 
center  used  by  newsmen 


By  Ed  Zuckerman 

Congress  wrote  the  campaign  dis¬ 
closure  law  but  Kent  Cooper  made  it 
work. 

To  do  so,  though,  Cooper  had  to  quit 
his  job  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House — 
w'ho  along  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
share  statutory  responsibility  for  making 
House,  Senate  and  presidential  disclosure 
statements  available  to  the  public — and 
design  a  better  system. 

A  28-year-old  New  York  native  with  a 
political  science  degree  from  Georgetown 
University,  Cooper  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  Information  Center  on  Political  Fi¬ 
nance  to  help  newsmen  obtain  political 
gift  reports  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Low  budget  operation 

It  was  a  spartan  venture — with  a  $75,- 
000  budget  for  a  year-long  trial,  the 
center  consisted  of  ample  working  space, 
a  wall  of  filing  cabinets  and  a  photocopy¬ 
ing  machine  that  apparently  understood 
the  importance  of  its  work  and  refused  to 
fall  apart. 

It  was  highly  successful — most  of  the 
important  campaign  finance  stories  writ¬ 
ten  by  Washington-based  newsmen  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  House  and  Senate  elections 
were  researched  in  Cooper’s  clearinghouse, 
a  place  w’here  the  welcome  mat  was  out 
for  reporters. 

By  the  end  of  the  campaign  season, 
more  than  100  media  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  the  major  wire  services  and  most 
of  the  country’s  largest  newspapers  were 
using  the  center  which  proved  it  could 
retrieve  disclosure  reports  much  faster 
than  they  could  be  obtained  on  Capital 
Hill. 

Moreover,  Cooper  and  his  aides — with 
their  intimate,  almost  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  federal  disclosure  law’ 
and  the  documents  they  were  collecting — 
were  eager  to  answer  questions.  And,  they 
even  permitted  newsmen  to  roam  through 
the  files  wherever  their  curiosity  or 
hunches  led  them. 

Government  operation 

The  contrast  between  the  National  In¬ 
formation  Center  and  the  supervisory  of¬ 
fices  on  Capital  Hill  was  overwhelming. 

To  begin  with.  Cooper  matched  his  $75,- 
000  budget  against  the  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  which  the  three  offices  will  spend,  this 
year.  (The  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
a  non-presidential  year,  w’ill  spend  an  esti¬ 
mated  $688,000  during  fiscal  1975;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  w’ill  spend  around 
$300,000;  and,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  wrill 
spend  in  excess  of  $260,000.)  However,  the 


(Ed  Zuckerman  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Washington  Bureau  staff  of  Bidder  Publica¬ 
tions.) 


three  supervisory  offices  have  auditing,  re¬ 
port-writing  and  microfilming  expenses 
w’hich  the  National  Information  Center 
does  not  have. 

On  Capital  Hill,  the  supervisory  offices 
in  the  House  and  Senate  installed  modern 
data  retrieval  systems — utilizing  com¬ 
puter  printouts  and  high-speed  microfilm 
readers — which  proved  too  cumbersome 
for  deadline-pressured  reporters.  Too  few 
machines  and  too  many  wanting  to  use 
them,  coupled  with  a  largely  disinterested 
staff  of  employes,  produced  much  anger 
and  frustration  and  few  financial  dis¬ 
closure  stories. 

“It  was  like  discovering  your  own  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  journalist’s  heaven,’’  commented 
a  reporter  who  w’as  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Cooper’s  center.  “No  longer  were  we 
forced  to  decipher  a  computer  printout 
and  fill  out  a  requisition  form  for  a 
microfilm  cartridge,  then  wait  for  a  micro¬ 
film  machine  and  then  go  blind  watching 
the  slightly  out-of-focus  images  zip  across 
the  screen.” 

Simple  filing  system 

The  key  to  Cooper’s  system  was  sim¬ 
plicity.  Disclosure  reports  were  filed  ac¬ 
cording  to  state  and  congressional  district. 
Those  filed  by  special  interest  groups  and 
political  parties  were  kept  in  alphabetical 
order.  At  the  center,  reporters  worked 
with  hard  copies  of  the  reports  instead 
of  microfilm  cartridges. 

“It  W’as  the  easiest  file  in  tow’n,”  com¬ 
mented  James  Polk  of  the  Washington 
Star-News  w’ho  won  the  1974  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  series  of  Nixon  re-election  po¬ 
litical  contribution  stories,  including  the 
disclosures  of  a  secret  $200,000  cash  gift 
from  New  York  financier  Robert  Vesco. 

“You  didn’t  have  to  use  10  microfilm 
reels  just  to  reconstruct  a  single  cam¬ 
paign.  I  could  handle  in  a  half  hour  at 
his  (Cooper’s)  shop  what  it  took  three 
hours  to  do  on  Capital  Hill,”  Polk  said. 

“One  of  the  best  things  at  the  center 
was  the  spirit,”  observed  Eileen  Shanahan 
of  the  New  York  Times,  a  veteran  of  po¬ 
litical  contribution  reporting.  “It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  the  opposite  of  the  sullen  ‘You’re- 
a-problem-I-wish-you-were-dead’  attitude 
of  the  public  servants  on  Capital  Hill.  At 
the  center,  they  wanted  to  be  doing  w’hat 
they  w’ere  doing  and  they  w’anted  you  to 
get  the  story.  If  I  had  any  complaint,  it 
would  be  that  they  were  too  intrusively 
helpful.” 

Cooper,  who  is  not  related  to  the  former 
Associated  Press  general  manager  of  the 
same  name,  wrote  papers  about  campaign 
financing  in  college.  He  sought  his  job 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  after  reading 
that  former  President  Nixon  had  signed 
the  new  campaign  finance  law.  He  sought 
an  interview  and,  based  on  his  college 
background,  he  landed  the  job. 

But  he  quickly  became  disenchanted 


with  the  system  which,  he  perceived,  did 
more  to  prevent  disclosure  than  to  pro¬ 
mote  it.. 

“I  guess  I  made  my  decision  when  a  re¬ 
porter  came  into  the  office  and  asked  for 
a  disclosure  report.  First,  they  had  to 
teach  her  how  to  use  the  computer  print¬ 
out  which  was  confusing  in  itself.  Then, 
they  had  to  teach  her  how  to  use  the  mi¬ 
crofilm  reader.  She  gave  up  after  45  min¬ 
utes  and  walked  out ...  it  was  the  epitome 
of  frustration,”  he  said. 

Funds  provided 

Cooper  went  to  the  Citizen’s  Research 
Foundation  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  a  non-profit 
organization  which  has  been  studying 
campaign  finance  issues  for  many  years, 
and  received  a  promise  of  funds  after 
explaining  his  project. 

The  center  was  opened  last  May  23  and 
began  serving  its  first  clients  after  can¬ 
didates  submitted  their  June  10  disclosure 
reports.  He  purchased  copies  of  the  micro¬ 
films  as  they  became  available  on  Capital 
Hill,  made  a  hard  copy  of  everything  and 
put  the  reports  in  the  filing  cabinets 
which  had  required  a  month’s  work  to 
label  and  arrange. 

He  put  his  clearinghouse  into  operation 
w’ith  the  idea  that  he  w’ould  do  w’hat  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  were  unable  to  do.  He  would 
mail  reports  when  requested;  he  would 
answer  questions;  he  would  alert  news¬ 
men  when  reports  arrived;  he  would  pro¬ 
vide  work  space  and  a  happy  atmosphere. 

“No  one  should  have  to  go  to  Capital 
Hill  and  kill  six  months  just  trying  to 
assemble  data  for  a  story,”  he  said. 

Staggering  workload 

Newsmen’s  interest  in  the  center  rose 
as  rapidly  as  the  staggering  workload  that 
confronted  Cooper  and  his  aides. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  the  center 
had  in  its  files  over  200,000  pages  of  fi¬ 
nancial  disclosure  reports.  It  represented 
all  the  1974  statements  from  1,960  House 
candidates,  306  Senate  candidates,  19  pres¬ 
idential  and  vice  presidential  candidates, 
534  special  interest  groups  and  527  party- 
related  committees. 

His  assignment  was  demanding  of  it¬ 
self.  But  it  took  on  mammoth  proportions 
because  of  a  growing  number  of  candidates 
who — either  in  response  to  Watergate,  or 
local  election  pressures,  or  because  they 
fullv  embraced  the  disclosure  principle — 
meticulously  recorded  contributions  as 
miniscule  as  a  single  penny,  an  exercise 
which  eclipsed  the  federal  requirement 
to  provide  disclosure  of  contributions  over 
$100. 

Among  the  “overkill”  group.  Cooper 
said,  the  “worst”  was  Sen.  Richard 
Schweiker,  R-Pa.  In  one  instance,  Schwei- 
ker  submitted  a  report  consisting  of  1,700 
pages. 

“We  received  a  call  from  a  small  news¬ 
paper  in  Pennsylvania  requesting  a  copy 
of  Schweiker’s  report  and  we  told  them, 
at  a  dime  a  page,  it  would  cost  $170.  So 
they  asked  us  to  read  them  the  $500  or 
more  givers  and  w’e  thumbed  through  all 
1,700  pages  to  meet  their  request  ...  if 
someone  had  to  do  that  on  a  microfilm 
reader,  he’d  have  gone  blind  or  bananas 
whichever  came  first.” 
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Antitrust  trial 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


pers  an  “arbitrary  and  unreasonably 
broad  territory  surrounding  the  contract¬ 
ing  newspaper’s  city  of  publication.” 

The  exclusivity  practice  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  dispute  among  new’spapers 
and  syndicates  and  a  sore  point  with 
smaller  and  suburban  papers  especially  in 
competition  for  choice,  popular  features. 

At  the  time  of  Judge  Palmieri’s  order 
to  include  a  newspaper  in  the  antitrust 
action,  Connell  said  the  government  basic¬ 
ally  was  seeking  restriction  to  “city  of 
publication”  agreements  between  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspapers  and  was  trying  to 
eliminate  instances  in  which  the  large 
paper  can  deny  use  of  features  to  smaller 
papers  in  its  circulation  area. 

The  defendant  syndicates  trial  brief 
filed  in  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  contends  that  it  is 
“apparent  that  the  government’s  case 
turns  upside  dowm  every  accepted  view  of 
both  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  newspaper 
business.  The  government  has  undertaken 
to  prove  that  feature  exclusivity  is  utterly 
without  commercial  and  competitive  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  is  devoid  of  anticompetitive 
effect.  Indeed,  in  the  government’s  view, 
only  if  defendants  show  that  the  Globe’s 
exclusivity  has  some  anticompetitive  effect 
on  a  Globe  competitor,  can  the  licenses  be 
saved  from  the  antitrust  laws  ,  .  . 

“If,  as  the  government  postulates, 
there  is  no  real  competition  between  the 
Globe  and  other  papers  in  the  market,  or 
if  features  have  no  competitive  signifi¬ 
cance  in  any  event,  then  the  denial  of  the 
Globe’s  features  to  other  papers  can  have 
no  adverse  effects  in  any  competitive 
sense.  Obviously,  there  is  no  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act.” 

Pointing  out  that  facts  will  show  that 
the  Globe  vigorously  competes  throughout 
its  New  England  market  and  makes  use 
of  feature  exclusivity  throughout  its  area 
of  circulation,  the  brief  notes  that  be¬ 
cause  outlying  papers  have  a  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  in  local  coverage,  the  Globe  must 
attract  readers  by  offering  special  features 
that  are  unique  to  it. 

‘Abundant  alternatives’ 

The  brief  declares  that  the  case  does 
not  involve  news,  but  the  creative  work 
of  individuals — comics,  columns,  crossword 
puzzles  and  others.  “There  are  thousands 
of  features,  and  within  every  conceivable 
category  of  features  there  are  abundant 
alternatives  .  .  . 

“What  makes  the  government  position 
so  unconvincing  is  that  in  almost  every 
instance  the  outlying  paper  which  it  seeks 
to  ‘protect’  has  by  far  the  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  local  market,  whereas  the  Globe 
is  struggling  to  maintain  or  build  a  foot¬ 
hold  by  offering  a  journalistic  package 
which  will  sell.  Accordingly,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  successful  in  these  cases,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  to  entrench  the  local  paper 
and  help  drive  out  what  is  often  the  only 
counterbalance  to  the  entrenched  local 
newspaper.” 

The  brief  contends  that  there  is  no  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade  and  that  the 


elimination  of  feature  exclusivity  would 
reduce  present  incentives  to  create  and 
promote  a  large  number  of  diverse  and 
alternative  features,  impairing  the  “vig¬ 
orous  competition”  which  exists  in  the 
syndicated  market. 

Should  the  government  succeed  in  the 
action,  the  defendants  suggest  that  “fea¬ 
tures  will  become  less  valuable  to  the 
newspaper,  the  syndicate,  and  the  creative 
artist.  Creative  rewards  will  diminish  and 
the  market  for  features  and  their  di¬ 
versity  will  dry  up.  This  is  not  a  proper 
resolution  in  the  public  interest,  even  if 
the  government’s  proposed  proof  met 
Sherman  Act  standards,  and  it  does  not 
do  so.” 

The  defendants’  brief  states  that  the 
government  overlooks  the  adverse  com¬ 
petitive  effects  which  loss  of  exclusivity 
would  have  for  the  creators  of  features. 

They  say  that  vigorous  competition  which 
presently  exists  in  the  feature  syndicate 
business  is  founded  on  availability  of 
many  different  features,  each  with  its  own 
reader  appeal. 

“The  elimination  of  exclusivity  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  form  of  ‘consensus’ 
feature  licensing,  where  each  newspaper 
would  license  only  those  features  most 
popularized  .  .  .  Such  a  result  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  dissuade  potential  creators  of 
valuable  and  commercially  appealing  fea¬ 
ture  material  from  entering  a  non-existent 
market.  It  would  also  reduce  the  number 
and  competitive  viability  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  which  promote  these  features.” 

Specifically  at  issue,  according  to  the 
introduction  to  the  defendants’  brief,  is 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  “an  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act”  for  a 
syndicate  to  grant  exclusive  publication 
rights  t«)  the  Boston  Globe  which  prevent 
other  newspapers  in  the  Globe’s  distribu¬ 
tion  area  from  duplicating  features  sold 
to  the  Globe. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

i  Name _ 

1  Address _ _ 


City  _ State _ Zip _ Phone. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
fPoyobla  with  order! 


4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.55  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

f  Remittance  should  accompany  classMed  copy 
when  submitted  unless  credit  bas  been  estob- 
llsbed.l 


4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $200  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50y  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  ciassified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is 
$3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClassMed  Ceetraet  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLQSINO  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  raceived,  are  valid  for  1-year. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BOOKVIEWS 

Don’t  start  1975  without  this  award- 
winnini?  weekly  column!  You  pay  only 
$12.50  monthly.  More  than  500  books 
noted  this  year.  Write:  Interlude  Pro¬ 
ductions.  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040  or  call  (201)  763-6392. 


CARICATURES 


CARICATL'RE  OR  PORTRAITURE  of 
any  personality:  siKjrts,  theatre,  pol¬ 
itics,  etc.  Camera-ready  art.  $10  each. 
Samples.  P.O.  Box  8643.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


OVER  A  MILLION  newspaper  readers 
are  delighted  and/or  outraged  by  jor- 
gy’s  editorial  cartoons.  Four  i>cr  week 
start  at  $2  based  upon  circulation. 
Write  THE  INDELIBLE  INKWORKS. 
P.  O.  Box  730.  Montclair,  N.J.  07042. 


HUMOR 


TOPICAL  COMTOY  WRITER  offers 
five  600-word  columns  weekly.  Box 
4174,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FULL,  MEIATY  Photo  Columns.  HOW 
TO  explained  hy  a  working  profes¬ 
sional.  Ideal  for  Photo-Camera  section. 
For  those  who  don't  know  the  front 
end  from  the  back  end  of  a  camera, 
and  the  amateur.  Elven  the  pro  will 
get  good  hints  and  knowledge  on  the 
aspects  of  photography.  SKYLINE. 
3015  Brighton  13th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
11235.  Free  Sample. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


16  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
"ELMER  STUON,”  the  outdoorsman.' 
FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA¬ 
TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley. 
Calif.  96946. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.60,  based  upon  circulation. 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph. :  (404)  253-5365 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING  PARTNEIR  for  county  seat 
weekly  in  Southwest  near  hunting  and 
fishing.  Must  be  capable  of  handling 
business  management  and  some  key  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  for  both  weekly  and 
nearby  shopper.  Minimum  of  $20,000 
cash  required  for  one  third  stock.  Good 
potential.  For  further  details  write  Box 
4263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNER  SOUGHT  with  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  to  take  over  that 
department  for  successful  new  weekly 
in  Area  6.  Amount  of  investment  sec¬ 
ondary.  Box  4275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purjioses.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton.  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WEEDING  OUT  THE  WINDOW 
SHOPPERS  from  the  real  potential 
buyer  is  our  business.  So  is  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  strengths — which  we 
do  before  talking  about — or  to — prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  If  you  wish  to  sell  (or  buy) 
put  our  20  years  newspaper  and  general 
business  management  ext>erience  to 
work  for  you.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
550  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Muncie, 
Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-7966. 


KREHBIEL-BOUTHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

( IV e  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  onr  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton 
Office."  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67664.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
Offices."  P.  O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BILL  MATTHBIW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  S.  GOUUJ  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
6464  Government  Blvd. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  662-2687 
(Day  or  Night) 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARE24CE  W.  TABB  &  OSSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 

Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig.  Box  28182,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio.  TV.  CATV 
and  Newspapers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shop¬ 
per.  Ridge  Rosid,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


THREE  ZONE  3  WEEKLIES  in  high 
growth  area.  $150,000.  Box  4245, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  1  SHOPPING  GUIDE  grossing 
$125,000  second  year  (50%  increase). 
Will  net  owner  $20,000+.  Present  own¬ 
er  has  other  interests.  Show  financial 
ability  first  letter.  $39,000.  Box  4200. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  includetl  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker. 
404  N.  Westw<^  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY  in  growing  Marina 
resort  area.  Two  new  centers  under 
construction.  Includes  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness.  $80,000,  owner  will  carry.  Box 
4261,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  priced  below 
gross  at  $165,000.  Stable  Midwest  mar¬ 
ket.  old  established  newspaper.  Com¬ 
plete  offset  plant.  Color  King  press. 
Compugraphic  tyi>esetting.  Don’t  an¬ 
swer  unless  you  ran  move  now.  Pub¬ 
lisher  involved  in  larger  ot>eration 
1,600  miles  away.  Box  4266,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
offset.  $20,000  down,  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave..  Lindsay.  Calif.  93247. 


CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  controlled 
circulation  weekly,  no  equipment,  no 
real  estate,  just  profits!  Gross  $70,000 
net  after  tax  $30,000  (proj.  ’74)  3800 
circulation,  low  overhead,  fast  growth 
area.  $115,000.  Box  4222,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

PROFITABLE.  WELL-ESTABLISHED 
Long  Island  weekly  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  strategically  located  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  area  growth.  New  cold  type 
composition  equipment,  press  work 
farmed  out.  Asking  $75,000,  terms.  Box 
4282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TENNESSEE>EXCLUSIVE  county  seat 
weekly,  great  area  to  live,  small  oper¬ 
ation  but  market  will  soon  explode,  in¬ 
cludes  real  estate,  takes  about  $35,000 
cash  to  handle.  Broker.  Lawson  Bras¬ 
well,  P.O.  Box  1520,  Hendersonville, 
N.C.  28739.  (704)  692-6818. 

TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  662-2587. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  newspai>er,  high 
desert  southern  California,  good  po¬ 
tential.  Box  4294,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  and  shopper;  $150,000 
gross;  southern  New  York  State; 
Health  forces  sale;  Both  growing;  Box 
4198,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

VERMONT — Offset  weekly  in  heart  of 
ski  country,  circulation  2500.  Profit¬ 
able  small  job  shop  and  real  estate  in¬ 
cluded.  Priced  at  $65,000.  Box  4309, 
Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSMAN  seeks  editorship,  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy,  of  a  small,  healthy  weekly 
from  publisher  planning  to  retire  in 
couple  of  years,  or  hookup  with  busi¬ 
ness  partner.  Box  4273,  Eiditor  St 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED— Small  daily, 
letterpress  or  offset,  anywhere  in  U.S., 
prefer  Midwest,  by  private  party  with 
15  years  experience  on  both  daily  and 
weekly.  Presently  own  large  weekly. 
Would  like  to  publish  daily  as  resident 
owner-publisher.  Age  36.  All  replies 
confidential,  of  course.  Box  4211,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUAUFIBD  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  36902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

LETTERPRESS  DAILY  or  large  week¬ 
ly.  Will  buy  half-interest  or  all.  Have 
complete  plant,  ample  cash.  30  years 
experience.  Bert  Carlyle,  414  Jefferson, 
Topeka.  Kans.  66607;  (913)  233-9633. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  yoi^ 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspai>er  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O.  ^x  12195,  North- 
side  Station.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


PRESS  TIME  WANTED 


LOOKING  FOR  NEWSPAPER  who 
needs  additional  tab  printing.  Have 
32-40  page  Bi-weekly  with  80,000  print 
run  with  a  few  switch  pages.  2  pages 
4  color.  LOOKING  FOR  PRESS  TIME 
at  a  good  price.  Will  sign  contract. 
Could  use  some  space  in  plant.  Write 
Box  4242,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  EHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

7  TELETYPE  BRPE  6-level  Upe 
punches.  Very  good  condition,  $500 
each. 

2  DIGITRONICS,  Model  2540,  Optic 
tat>e  readers.  Very  good  condition, 
$700  each. 

CONTACT  Dick  VanRennes,  Press- 
Enterprise  Co.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
(714)  684-1200. 


To  answer  box  anmber  ads  in 

EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER 

Address  yoar  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Pnbiisher,  850  Third  Avenae,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please  be  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
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EQUIPMEIVT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
^ORCVLATiorr 


Newspaper 


Light  tables  ! 


Grids  ! 
Waxers  ! 


Pasteup  tools  ! 
Trimmers ! 


.  .  .  and  MORE  than  50% 
off  on  advertising  border 
tapes.  Send  for  your  cata¬ 
log  to: 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Co. 
4640  North  Olcott  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4640 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE 


COMPLETE  DIGITAL  PDP-S  and 
Photon  560  system.  Computer  includes 

2  DEC  tape  drives  and  original  soft¬ 
ware.  3  Digital  readers,  3  BRPE 
punches,  extra  long  cables.  560  includes 

3  disks  (16  faces)  widths  on  both  DEC 
tape  and  IBM  1130  disk,  extra  lenses, 
and  many  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  in 
daily  production.  Ideal  backup  system. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  (516)  872-6660. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free 
standing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Tasope 
acid  neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with 
lift  pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks, 
The  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43055, 
(614)  345-4053. 


MAILROOM 


STEPPER  PAPER  MAN  PMIII  QF  3 
station  collator  with  'A  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold'n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wax  wrap  capacity.  18 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News.  (417)  451-1520. 


CnESHIRE  newspaper  labeling  ma¬ 
chine.  model  545,  in  good  condition.  It 
has  a  model  533  head  used  with  North- 
South  strips.  Reasonably  priced.  A  12 
foot  conveyor  is  included.  Write,  or 
phone  (309)  829-9411,  H.  W.  Stuart. 
Circulation  Manager,  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  Bloomington,  III.  61701. 


SHERIDAN  48P  studing  machine,  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  purchased  1967,  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville 
Times.  (502)  582-4581. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


FOR  SALE — 4  Harris  Intertype  type¬ 
setting  machines,  1  model  G-4  with 
Star  Quadder  and  Mohr  saw,  1  model 
C  with  highspeed  star  quadder  and  au¬ 
tomatic  setter,  1  Monarch  with  Star 
quadder,  6  pocket  mold  and  auto  set¬ 
ter,  1  G-4-4  with  qusulder,  6-pocket 
mold  and  Mohr  saw.  Also  1  Justape 
Senior  Computer,  and  1  Justape  Junior 
Computer.  Make  an  offer.  Call  Paul 
Harris  at  (813)  448-2011,  Clearwater 
(Florida)  Sun. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  virite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PLATEMAKING  SYSTEMS 


LEHERFLEX  EQUIPMENT 


2  Latterflax  I  machinal 
I  Lattarflax  II  machina 
I  sat  of  manual  punch,  band  and  trim 
aquipmant. 

For  information  call 

R.  Poskiet  or  J.  Sommar 
(219)  233-6161 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


DETROIT  NEWS 
TIMES  SQUARE  PLANT 
FOR  SALE 

23  9/16"  CUTOFF  PRESSROOM 


Four  8-unit  Mark  I  Headliner  Presses 
complete  with  RTP’s.  Superimposed 
color  cylinders.  Compression  lockup. 

Two  8-unit  Scott  Super  70  presses,  10 
years  old.  RTP's,  superimposed  color 
cylinders.  Tension  plate  lockup. 

Available  January  1975. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE. 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM  including 
Cutler-Hammer  counter  stackers, 
wiretyers.  conveyors,  etc. 


Can  be  inspected  in  operation 
prior  to  January. 

Call  or  write  for  details. 


Offered  exclusively  by : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kans.  66215  (913)  492-9050 


8  UNITS.  GOSS  METRO. 
BOX  4220, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  units.  1965. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  6-unit 

I>resses. 

GOSS  URBANITE  9  unit  press. 

GOSS  URBANITE  add-on  units. 

GOSS  METRO  4  units,  1968. 
COTTRELL  V-15  presses  and 
units. 

COTTRELL  V-22  6  units,  1969, 
RBI  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
units,  1966. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  units, 
1965. 


IPEC,  Inc. 


401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  PERFORATORS. 
Give  model  number,  condition,  price 
wanted,  K&M,  220  Jericho  Tpke.,  Min- 
eola.  N.Y.  11501.  (516)  747-2511. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED  for  rotary  off¬ 
set  press,  30"  and  50"  rolls.  Lamar 
Daily  Democrat,  Lamar,  Mo.  Call  Da¬ 
vid  Palmer  (417)  682-5529. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  7,  1974 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  interested 
in  purchasing  used  K-33C  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  Wire  quantity  and  price.  Box 
4250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE  1 
For  FREIE  copy,  write  FREELANCE 
For  ETtEiE  copy,  write  FREELAN OEK’S 
NEWSLEHTEIR,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St.,  NYC  10019. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 


INFORMATION  OFFICEai  needed  for 
medical  school  being  established  at 
state  university  in  the  South.  Media 
experience  in  newspai)ering  and  radio¬ 
television,  Science-health  writing  or 
information  background  required.  State 
salary  requirements  and  availability 
date.  Send  resume  to  Box  4272,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


CHAIRPEJRSON 
JOURNALISM  DET>ARTMENT 
TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVEHISITY 
Prefer  Ph.D..  with  significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  major  print  media  at  editor’s 
level,  to  administer  professionally  or¬ 
iented  Journalism  program  including 
advertising  sequence  and  ACEU-ac- 
credlted  news  editorial  sequence.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  responsibility  for  student  pub¬ 
lications  budget.  Contact;  Prof.  Doug¬ 
las  Ann  Newsom,  Chairperson,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth.  Tx.  76129.  An  EJqual  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


INTERESTED  IN  UNDERGRADUATE 
teaching  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
interdisciplinary,  non-departmentalize<I 
studies?  The  Evergreen  State  Ckdiege 
anticipates  a  limited  number  of  faculty 
positions  in  Journalism  and  Radio/TV 
production.  Ar4>licants  should  have 
broad  interests  and  professional  expe¬ 
rience.  We  welcome  inquiries  from  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  who  may  wish  to 
explore  short-term  visiting  opportunity. 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Contact  Lynn  D.  Patterson, 
Academic  Dean.  The  Evergreen  State 
College,  Olympia,  Wash.  98506. 


ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  an  assistant  professor  with  at 
least  5  years  full-time  professional 
news-reporting  experience.  'The  iJosition 
will  be  that  of  teaching  reporting 
courses  and  some  teaching  of  '’ther 
courses  such  as  Introduction  to  Com¬ 
munications.  MA  required.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Write  Dr.  Joe  W.  Milner, 
Chairman,  Mass  Communications, 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
8.528 1. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WEEKLY  MANAGEMENT  —  Sincere 
men  and  women  who  are  burning  to 
operate  a  weekly  newspaper  nee<l  to 
send  their  resume  and  reasons  for  their 
decision  to  Box  4290,  Ekiitor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  We  have  a  variety  of  opportunities 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Missouri  and 
nearby  for  dedicated  community  pub¬ 
lishers.  Your  desire  to  publish  a  good 
small  newspaper  is  more  important 
than  your  background.  If  you  want  to 
invest,  or  buy  out,  we’re  even  more 
interested  in  working  with  you.  It’s 
out  there  ;  let’s  go  get  it  1 


CIRCULATION 


RETIRED  men  and  women  interested 
in  supplementing  income  full  or  part 
time.  National  Hospital  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  539,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
83501. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  good  pro¬ 
moter  and  organizer  needed  to  take  full 
charge  and  expand  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  L.  B.  Weber, 
Publisher,  Salamanca  Republican- 
Press,  Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

IN  HISTORIC  SANTA  FE! 

Must  be  experienced,  personable,  ag¬ 
gressive,  promotion  minded  and  able 
to  supervise  motor  route  drivers  and 
district  managers  for  an  18,000  PM 
daily.  Good  starting  salary  and  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to:  John  J. 
Grimaldi,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
New  Mexican,  P.  O.  Box  2048,  Santa 
Fe.  N.M.  87501. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40,000  PM  daily  in  Area  2. 
Leadership  and  management  potential 
required.  TTiis  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  requirements  to 
Box  4269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  24,000  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper:  3  to  5  years  experience, 
proven  record;  $10,000  and  up,  plus 
incentive;  excellent  company  benefits. 
Contact  Charles  H.  Barnes,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  Pine  Bluff  Commercial, 
P.  O.  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 
71601.  Phone  (501)  534-3400. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  South 
E'lorida  twice-weekly  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  and  benefits  with  a  national 
company.  Elxperience  in  suburban  cias- 
sified  operations  preferred.  Ability  to 
organize  and  operate  all  phases  of  a 
classified  department  essential.  Should 
also  be  highly  promotion  minded.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4300,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Dynamic  growth  of  this  7-day  35,000 
circulation  newspaper  creates  need  for 
an  aggressive  salesperson  with  major 
account  and/or  shopping  center  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  looking  for  a  self-starter 
who  is  sales  oriented  for  this  manage¬ 
ment  trainee  position.  Good  salary  plus 
excellent  company  benefits.  Complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  4313,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing,  award-winning  Mississippi 
daily  seeks  personable,  aggressive,  pro¬ 
ducer  to  manage  display-classified  de¬ 
partments  on  12M  daily.  Quality  family 
living-college  town,  great  outdoors 
area.  Good  salary  plus  commission  oi>- 
portunities  and  company  benefits.  Box 
4311,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Our  corporation  in  Zone  5  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  person  who  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  advertising 
sales  and  good  management  potential. 
Primary  duties  are  sales  to  some  key 
accounts  and  supervision  of  a  small  but 
really  good  young  staff. 

This  position  can  lead  to  general  man¬ 
agement.  However,  continued  interest 
in  selling  as  well  as  managing  is  im¬ 
portant.  Ideal  candidate  would  be  a 
irerson  who  has  made  achievements  in 
sales  that  weren’t  a  step  up  into  man¬ 
agement.  Must  like  goal  setting  and 
have  the  ability  to  accomplish  those 
goals. 

Earning  potential  in  $15-20,000  range, 
E.xcellent  fringe  benefits  and  both 
short  and  long  range  growth  imssibili- 
ties.  To  reply,  please  send  brief  resume 
of  experience  and  background  to  Box 
4310,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

1  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
^ISPLAY''4DVERTIsim 


HELP  WANTED 
llDlTORlAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
'^'EDlfoRLaT' 


HELP  WANTED 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  posi-  I 
tion  with  Area  9  growing  weekly.  A  j 
chance  to  prove  your  promotion  and 
sales  ability  so  we  can  advance  you  to 
a  hiither  mana^ment  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  base  pay  and  bonus  arrangement. 
Box  4226,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

37,000  DAILY  IN 
VANGOTTVE®,  WASH. 

Yes.  we'll  pay  a  better  than  average 
salary  plus  a  good  incentive  program, 
car  allowance,  paid  medical  and  life 
insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  In  return 
we  ask  that  you  have  the  sales  ability 
to  develop  retail  accounts  thru  planned 
advertising  programs,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  everyday  selling. 

Our  ad  staff  is  a  great  bunch  to  work 
with.  Complete  art  department,  coop 
coordinator,  and  full  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  paper — an  award  winner. 
Progressive,  young  management  philos¬ 
ophy.  Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  feel  qualified  to  join  this  team, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume. 
Write  Mike  Greene,  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Columbian,  P.  O. 
Box  180,  Vancouver,  Washington  98660. 


AGGRESSIVE.  FTJLLY  EXPERI- 
EINCED  salesman  who  can  do  it  all  for 
60,000  Pennsylvania  daily.  Must  ^ 
tops  in  sales,  layout  and  copy.  Salary 
3308  weekly,  plus  generous  benefits. 
F\ill  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALES 

7.one  8,  19M  offset  daily  newspai>er  in 
strong  growing  market  is  looking  for 
top  producer.  Good  salary,  commission, 
expenses  plus  company  benefits.  If 
you're  a  top  display  salesman,  apply 
immediately  with  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  4184,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVITY.  DETERMINATION. 
HONESTY  are  great  qualities  for  good 
ad  iieople.  They  also  describe  an  am¬ 
bitious  weekly  publisher.  See  our  ad. 
E&P  Box  4290.  under  Administrative 
Help  Wanted.  If  you  can  see  past  the 
ad  department,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE— Michi¬ 
gan's  beautiful  Upper  Penninsula  offers 
small  town,  sportsman  flavor.  Ideal  for 
recent  graduate  or  someone  who  is 
tired  of  the  "rat  race."  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  background.  Benefits. 
Brief  resume  to  J.  M.  Hauck,  The 
Evening  News.  109  Arlington,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Mich.  49783. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER— 
25,000  circulation  daily  in  Midwest 
seeks  degreed  individual  with  strong 
l>ersonal  sales  background  in  competi¬ 
tive  marketing  area.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  large  retail 
accounts.  Shopiier  background  helpful. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  aggressive 
.and  knowledgeable  individual.  Salary 
to  $25,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  4286. 
EaJitor  &  Publisher. 


EDCPERIENCEm  RETAIL  SALES  per¬ 
son  to  work  for  one  of  Florida's  leading 
twice-a-week  newspapers.  Good  salary 
and  bonus  program.  Excellent  benefits 
w'ith  a  national  organization.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  requested.  Box 
4306.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EIXPBRIEINCED  short  sleeve  news 
room  manager  for  E'lorida  afternoon 
daily.  Direct  staff  of  13.  Box  4248, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITEJR^Leading  week¬ 
ly  petroleum  magazine  wants  experi¬ 
ence  reporter.  Southwest  location. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4246.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepte,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4066,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EIDITOR — One  of  the  fastest 
growing  newspapers  in  the  Southeast 
needs  a  city  editor  to  supervise  young 
staff  of  five  reporters.  Include  resume 
in  first  letter  to  Managing  EMitor, 
Florence  Morning  News,  141  S.  Irby 
St..  Florence.  S.C.  29601. 


I  REPORTER  for  highly  competitive, 

'  aggressive  suburban  tabloid  with  hea- 
'  vy  emphasis  on  local  and  regional  news. 
Some  experience  on  daily  paper  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required  if  you  can  con- 
■  Vince  us  you  can  do  the  job.  Initiative, 
ability  to  handle  much  responsibility 
required.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Chris 
Powell,  Acting  Managing  Editor.  Jour- 
‘  nal  Inquirer.  306  Progress  Dr.,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.  06040. 


SWING  MAN — Copy  Desk — layout — 
writing  background  needed  for  job  on 
68,000  circulation  AM  newspaper.  Must 
have  smaller-daily  experience.  Send 
resume  (don't  phone)  to  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor,  The  Journal-Gazette,  600  W.  Main 
St.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  46802. 

scie:ntific  -  technological 

WRITER  for  advertising  agency. 
Should  be  able  to  write  clear,  easily 
understood  prose  on  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
nological  topics  for  editorial-type  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Applicants  should  have 
extensive  relevant  writing  experience, 
plus  ability  to  organize  research  and 
conduct  interviews.  Position  requires 
frequent  contact  with  industrial  client 
of  agency,  plus  travel.  Salary  open. 
Write  Box  4224.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  position  now  open  to  experi¬ 
enced  newsman,  for  14,000  daily.  In 
beautiful  Central  Wisconsin  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  to  Steve  Hop¬ 
kins.  Publisher.  Marshfield  News  Her¬ 
ald,  Marshfield,  Wise.  64449. 


$26,500  A  YEAR... 

.  .  .  is  the  starting  salary  we’re 
offering  for  deskmen  who  can 
write  snappy,  accurate  head¬ 
lines.  Tell  us  in  a  brief  letter 
why  you  think  the  job  should 
be  yours  (no  phone  calls, 
please).  Write  to  Headline  Desk, 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER,  Lan- 
tana,  Fla.  33462. 


JUST  BECAUSE  YOU  are  looking  for 
advancement  on  the  editorial  side 
doesn't  mean  you  shouldn't  think  about 
beinp:  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher. 
Look  at  the  Administrative  Help  Want* 
eil  ad,  E&P  Box  4290.  If  you  really 
want  to  K^t  ^oinj;,  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR.  The  TiconderoRa 
Sentinel,  the  larjjest  circulation  weekly 
!  in  the  Adirondack  region  or  northern 
'  New  York,  has  an  oi>eninf?  for  editor. 

!  The  person  we  seek  knows  cold-type 
make  up,  can  handle  a  camera,  enjoys 
I  small  town  life  and  is  willing  to  work 
hard  to  continue  a  tradition  of  quality 
and  excellence  in  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Write:  Publisher.  Ticonderoga 
Sentinel.  136  Montcalm  Street,  Ticon- 
'  deroga.  New  York  12883. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  25,0004-  circu¬ 
lation.  morning  and  Sunday  daily 
wants  individual  with  degree,  strong 
communications  skills  and  the  ability 
to  train,  manage  and  motivate  a  young 
re|K)rting  staff.  Our  candidate  should 
have  a  high  energy  level  combined  with 
high  journalistic  standards ;  is  now  a  | 
city  editor  of  a  larger  paper  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  smaller  one.  Salary 
to  $25,000.  Interested  parties  should 
senfl  sample  of  writing  and  resume  to 
Box  4281.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

S«nd  us  your  resume :  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
E\ill  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


WRITER  needed  by  Zone  5  insurance 
industry  magazine  publisher.  Top  pay 
to  person  proving  high  skills  in  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  of  property-liability 
issues  and  ability  to  clearly  set  forth 
policy  positions  with  creativity  and 
persuasion.  Full  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4265,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verbal  i 
skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of 
English  language  necessary,  along  I 
with  thorough  awareness  of  current  : 
events,  experience  in  editing  copy,  se-  j 
lecting  key  facts  and  writing  head-  i 
lines.  Early  shift  for  afternoon  daily, 
TTie  States-Item,  New  Orleans.  Send  ■■ 
resume  to  Personnel  Director.  The  j 
States-Item,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  : 
Orleans,  La.  70140.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  M/F.  ' 


!  ASSISTANT  CITY  EIDITOR 
If  you  edit  well,  know  photos  and  I 
j  layout,  understand  color,  like  desk  , 
i  work  and  can  motivate  p^ple,  we  want  j 
:  to  hear  from  you.  Experience  essential. 

I  Imagination  and  enterprise  necessary, 
i  We're  one  of  the  best  medium  sized  ^ 
'  PM  offset  dailies.  We  have  a  young  I 
staff  and  we  enjoy  life  in  our  Zone  4 
university  city.  Send  resume,  layout  | 
;  samples  and  salary  history  to  Box  : 
4228,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


FORGET  WINTER  AND  RECTESSION. 
Come  South  to  the  booming,  sunny  , 

:  Gulf  Coast.  Established  weekly  delivers  | 
market  of  3,000-plus  families  to  nearby  I 
!  cities.  Plan  to  turn  over  complete  con-  | 
trol  by  May  1  to  hard-nosed,  ad-orient-  j 
e<l  editor-ad  manager  man-wife  combo.  ' 
Investment  with  option  to  buy  nice  but 
not  essential.  Please  give  full  data, 
including  credit  references  and  pay  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4288.  Editor  &  Publisher,  ! 

STATE  UNIVE'RSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
at  Binghamton  wants  a  newsperson 
with  good  academic  credentials  (ad¬ 
vanced  degree  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  or  both)  as  well  as  professional 
exi)erience  to  be  key  faculty  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  Journalism  major  within 
English  Department.  Full  time  position 
available  Septemlwr  1975,  salary  and 
rank  negotiable.  EJxcellent  benefits. 
Persons  interested  send  educational 
background  with  letter  of  application 
to  Eugene  Vasilew.  Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  S.U.N.Y. -Binghamton,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  13901.  An  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion/ Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  I 


CHIEF  EDITOR  for  business  research 
unit  in  large  university.  Resiionsible 
for  publication  of  two  bi-monthly  busi¬ 
ness  journals  and  of  various  research 
materials.  ShoubI  know  all  phases  of  , 
e<liting  and  publishing.  Experience  with  j 
business  and  financial  topics  desirable. 
Available  May  1.  1975.  Send  resume  no 
later  than  March  1,  1975  to  Richard  L. 
Pfister,  Director,  Division  of  Research, 
School  of  Business.  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401. 

An  &iual  Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTER-ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
for  lively  growing  rural  weekly  New 
York/ New  England  area.  Letter,  res¬ 
ume  to  Box  4307,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  or  desk-writer 
combination  for  Florida  PM.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  will  train.  Box 
4281,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well  estab- 
lisherl  South  Jersey  publisher  with  5 
national  monthly  agribusiness  trade 
magazines.  Need  working  knowle«lge  of 
business,  finance.  Knowledge  of  com¬ 
modity  marketing.  iK>ultry.  egg  pro¬ 
duction  helpful.  Requires  photographic 
skills,  layout  ability,  good  personality: 
j  week  a  month  travel.  Located  small 
i  coastal  resort.  Excellent  future  right 
j  person.  Resume,  salary  requirements  to 
I  Box  4.305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCERS 
I  Current  crime  stories  (minimum  10 
I  pix)  required.  Please  submit  story  out- 
;  lines,  print  samples  and  rates  only.  Not 
!  responsible  for  unsolicitetl  manuscripts. 
!  Fax  Publishing  Inc..  4270  Papineau 
I  St.,  Montreal  H2H  I’Tl,  Canada. 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

DIRECTOR 

The  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News  due  to  retirement 
has  an  opening  for  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Director 
with  responsibility  for  la¬ 
bor  and  personnel.  News¬ 
paper  experience  requir¬ 
ed.  All  applications  treat¬ 
ed  in  confidence.  Write 
or  call: 

P.  Anthony  Ridder 
San  Jose  Mercury-News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  Caiif.  95190 
(408)  289-5575 


PRESSROOM 


FOREMAN/MANAGER  for  New  York 
State  offset  newspaper  pressroom. 
Must  know  all  phases  from  camera  to 
press.  Ambitious  pressman  acceptable. 
Box  4249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  KnighU 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
:  increasing. 

'  We  offer  excellent  salary.  Incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida, 

;  If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
{  line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
:  you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
I  our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Iklual  Opportunity  Employer. 


MACHINIST — Should  be  familiar  with 
letterpress  and  general  maintenance 
throughout  plant.  Zone  4.  Please  send 
brief  resume  to  Box  4267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  PERSON  with  some 
sales  background  wanted  by  equipment 
manufacturers  to  function  as  sales  rep. 
Ck)llege  degree  and  ability  to  travel  one 
week  a  month  a  must.  $20,000  salary 
plus  commissions.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Small  newspaiter  with  circular  business 
in  February  needs  take-charge  produc- 
fon  manager  with  solid  exi)erlence  as 
pressman  producing  excellent  process 
color  with  web  offset  press.  Must  also 
be  fully  knowle<lgeable  all  production 
departments  and  know  how  to  work 
with  customers.  Send  detailed  resume 
and  letter  on  your  background,  work 
exiierience,  accomplishments,  interests, 
aspirations,  plus  samples  of  work. 
Starting  earnings  $17,600  with  big  re¬ 
wards  for  successful  operation.  We 
have  great  fringe  benefits.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4304,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  J-TEIACHER  seeking  general 
faculty  opening  for  September  '76  in  2 
or  small  4  year  institution  where 
standards,  quality  and  hard  work  are 
expected.  Mickey  Mouse  schools  need 
not  respond  nor  those  looking  for  a 
Ph.D.  with  26  years  experience.  I  may 
resign  myself  to  those  types  of  posi¬ 
tions  someday.  Box  4243,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPiJRMAN,  20  years  on  dailies 
from  small  to  big,  nearly  half  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  BA,  summa  cum  laude,  MA, 
year  of  study  abroad  on  fellowship, 
wants  professorship  in  U.S.  or  Cana¬ 
dian  university.  Interested  in  teaching 
wide  range  of  practical  courses,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  philosophy  of  press,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign.  Seminars.  Box  4295, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

ADMINIST^TIVE^^ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Controller, 
excellent  background  all  phases  of 
newspai>er  accounting-management.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  cominiterized  systems.  24 
years  experience  in  newspaper  field. 
Excellent  reference,  will  furnish  resu¬ 
me.  Box  4227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MBA,  29.  As  business  manager,  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  15,000  weekly 
paper.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Florida, 
North  Carolina  or  Atlanta  in  challeng¬ 
ing  position  leading  to  general  man¬ 
agement.  Box  4252,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT — Sound  newspapering 
backgcround,  about  to  complete  gradu¬ 
ate  major  in  accounting,  with  BA,  MA 
in  Journaiism.  Seeking  accounting  po¬ 
sition  with  opportunity  toward  top  man¬ 
agement  on  daily  newspaper  or  small 
chain.  Box  4261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GEINfniAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metroi>oiitan  and  medium  sise  market 
competitive  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daiiy.  Age  48.  All  re¬ 
plies  wiil  be  confidential.  Box  4116, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  general  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Proven  record.  Will  relocate. 
Available  immediately.  Call  Frank 
McKain  (801)  393-7532. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  ad  manager, 
for  daily  or  weekly  group.  23  years 
well  rounded  exi>erience,  all  phases.  A 
doer.  Available  January  1.  Box  4291, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR/FUBLISHini.  Consolidated  2 
weeklies  into  1  daily  and  converted 
letterpress  to  offset.  23  years  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  Now  employed  Zone 
4.  Box  4292,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  39,  seeks  move 
to  larger  daily  or  group.  Experienced 
in  all  departments.  Strong  on  manage¬ 
ment,  cost  control.  Profit,  quality 
minded.  Box  4286,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE,  over  20 
years  experience.  Strong  on  carriers, 
single  copy  sales,  service  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Will  relocate.  Write  Box  4266, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

THOROUGH  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER,  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4,  Box 
4259,  E)ditor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  circulation  manager,  met¬ 
ro  daily,  17  years  experience  in  motor 
routes,  adult  carriers,  little  merchant 
plan  and  counselor  system.  Box  4283, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  display  ^vertising  " 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEm,  salesman, 
available  soon,  30  years  experience, 
all  phases.  Box  188,  Bland,  Mo.  66014, 


AD  MANAGEHt  wants  to  grow  with 
progressive  daily  or  weekly  group.  4 
years  sales  and  management  experience. 
Age  33.  Degree.  Box  4256.  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  RETTAIL  SALES  MANAG¬ 
ER  with  guts  .  .  .  strong  on  problem 
and  major  accounts.  Guaranteed  results 
or  your  money  back.  Try  anything  over 
820,000  a  year.  Bill  ^ales  (415)  447- 
7637.  935  Via  Granada.  Livermore, 

Calif.  94  550. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  7  years 
experience  national  sales,  resort  and 
travel  manaerer,  classified-retail.  Col¬ 
lege  grad  working  on  MBA  with  crea¬ 
tive  mind  desiring  responsibility  and 
growth.  Box  4278,  Eklitor  A  Pubiisher. 

CAN  I  HEXP  YOU?  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager/ Salesman.  Now  employed  Zone  4. 
National  manager  6  years  (90,000 
daily):  local  display  salesman  for  16 
years.  Vet,  college,  desire  growth  op- 
l>ortunity  permanent  position.  Box 
4293,  ^itor  A  ^blisher. 


_ EDITORIAL 

ASSOCIATE  EIDITOR  of  two  major 
magazines,  16  years  SOLID  experience 
in  newspapers,  magazines.  Seeking 
better  financial  opportunity.  Box  4241, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR/  REH^ORTEk  with  9  months 
experience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years 
on  college  publications,  including  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  seeks  position  in  metro 
New  York.  Strong  on  features.  Rob 
Muhlrad,  1144  Lydig  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10461.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 

SPORTS  COPY  DESK  position  sought 
by  labor  union  Eklitor,  29,  with  three 
years'  experience  on  500,000  AM  daily. 
Clear,  tight  editing,  sharp  heads  and 
broad  si>orts  knowledge.  Particularly 
enjoy  layout  and  composing  room  as¬ 
pects.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  4260, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  2%  years  experience,  BJ, 
versatile,  good  writer.  Zones  5.  1  and 
2.  Box  4240,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

COPY  READER  retired,  20  years  desk, 
20  general,  wants  5  days  or  more  work 
a  month.  Prefer  West  Coast  States. 
Box  4262,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


8500  REIWARD 

TOP  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
SEmS  PERMANENT  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT.  BOX  4238.  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

COLLEiGE  EIDITOR,  19,  seeks  summer 
employment  as  general  assignment 
reporter  with  daily  or  wire  service. 
Writing  ability  with  interest  in  doing 
investigative  work.  References.  Box 
4183,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER/ REIPORTER  with  2  years 
of  solid  experience  on  prize-winning 
Ohio  daily.  Strong  on  in-depth,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  Looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Degree.  Box  4218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

JUNE  GRAD  seeks  reporting  spot  on 
small  weekly  or  daily.  Areas  1,  2,  3,  9. 
Some  professional,  much  non-profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Willing  to  start  at  bottom. 
Box  4270,  Eldltor  A  Publisher. 

ED’LL  RANGE  of  award-winning 
magazine  and  newspaper  skills.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  area.  $30,000.  Box  4287, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR  on  the  way  up. 
Three  years  experience  covering  preps, 
colleges  and  some  makeup.  AB  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Looking  to  cover  college  or 
pro  sports  on  medium  to  large  AM  or 
PM.  Presently  employed  (160,000  cir¬ 
culation)  with  excellent  references.  Box 
4244,  lUitor  A  Publi^er. 


EXPERIENCED  newswriter-editor 
seeks  new  position  in  Midwest,  South 
or  ^uthwest.  5  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  6  years  magazine  experience. 
Box  4276,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Recent  college  grad 
and  sports  editor  of  school  paper  seeks 
spot  on  sports  staff.  3  years  part-time 
experience  on  PM  daily.  Photo  and 
layout  experience,  will  relocate  to  any 
Zone.  Box  4253,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Elxperienced.  Box  4092,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

YOUNG  EDITOR-REPORTER  who  has 
run  weekly  seeks  slot.  Knows  wire, 
layout  and  has  extensive  reporting  ex¬ 
perience,  Box  4257,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER/ EDITOR, 
34,  seeks  return  to  America's  heartland 
after  6  years  with  major  daily  in 
South,  Looking  for  management,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  responsibilities  on  smaller 
paper  in  the  Midwest,  Box  4230,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MATURE  JUDGMEINT,  graduate  jour¬ 
nalism  training,  strong  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  search  of  entry-level  reporter/ 
desk  assignment.  Resume,  reference. 
Box  4258,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

REDORTER. 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL, 
BOX  4089,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

NE3ED  GOOD  LOCAL  COPY?  That's 
my  forte.  Managing  editor,  25,  quality 
suburban  weekly  group  seeks  editor, 
ship  with  small,  medium  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  Midwest  fine.  4  years  in  report¬ 
ing,  idiotography,  m^eup,  manage¬ 
ment.  Some  wire  experience.  I'm  young, 
but  very  good.  Box  4218,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COPY  DEISK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes.  Age  46,  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editori¬ 
als.  Eklitor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd..  Apt. 
13-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (602) 
881-5653. _ 

FORMER  REDORTER,  now  in  PR,  de¬ 
sires  return  to  reiiorting.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  (specialty  In  features/ medical ) 
on  small  AM  daily.  Seek  position  on 
medium  PM  daily.  Zones  3,  4.  Box 
4301,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

VERSATILE  J-GRAD  with  copy  edit¬ 
ing/  copywriting/production  experience 
seeks  writing,  Siting  post  in  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  or  publishing.  Box 
4212,  uitor  A  Publisher. 

dependable,  creative  sports  writer, 
27,  eight  years  experience ;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10-50,- 
000  PH,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  community 
involvement;  strong  on  organization, 
tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writing, 
extensive  editing,  layout  experience. 
Complete  resume  on  request.  Box  4299, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SELF  STARTING  PR-advertising  ac¬ 
count  executive  wants  to  return  to 
newspaper  field  or  university  PR.  BS 
Journalism,  5  years  PR  and  6  years 
w|th  major  daily  as  copy  editor,  award¬ 
winning  farm  ^itor,  associate  business 
editor.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Elox  4280,  E3di- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


6  YEIARS  EXPERIENCE  business  and 
financial  writer  on  350,000  circulation 
daily,  last  year  as  oil  and  energy 
writer.  No.  2  man  in  6-man  depart¬ 
ment.  2  years  beats,  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  smaller  daily.  Have  worked 
bureau  offices  and  in  PR.  Can  do 
sports,  features,  reviews,  consumer 
writing.  Am  32,  dedicated,  in  need  of 
change  in  life.  Box  4287,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR.  STAFF  SUPERVISOR.  ^a1 
Princeton;  MA,  Columbia.  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  ed¬ 
itor,  photographer,  production  super¬ 
visor.  Presently  college  professor  of 
Journalism,  Film,  English.  Seek  career 
position  on  magazine,  newspaper,  in- 
house  publication.  7  years  spent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Orient,  6  foreign  languages. 
Single,  will  relocate  anywhere.  Box 
4289,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  23,  seeks  spot  with 
sports-minded  paper  in  Zone  5.  College 
grad,  experience  in  layout,  features, 
hard  news.  Resume,  samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  4298,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

HARD-HITTING,  accurate,  honest  re¬ 
porter.  27,  seeks  challenging  position  in 
big  city  or  overseas.  4^  years  total,  3 
years  daily  experience,  awards.  Fluent 
Spanish.  Looking  for  paper,  magazine 
where  good  craftsmanship  is  a  must 
and  the  goal  is  public  service.  Box  4297, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER/ EDITOR, 
27.  BA,  5  years  experience,  seeks  good 
position*  in  any  Zone — exceptionally 
strong  on  features.  Box  4302,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  seeks  editorial  position  in 
New  York  area.  Recent  grad,  college 
editor,  experience  on  2  major  metro 
dailies,  layout  experience  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  4303,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

MILWAUKEE  AREA:  BA  Journalism 
grad  wants  to  move  to  PR  or  growing 
weekly.  Box  4296,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD  WINNER.  26, 
MSJ  Columbia,  solid  experience  on  all 
beats,  seeks  reporting  job  on  metro 
daily.  Box  4308,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEW  YORK-based  freelance  accepting 
newsfeatures  assignments.  Sallie  Bat¬ 
son,  88  Perry  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10014.  (212)  924-3266. 
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Press  freedom 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Professor  Merrill  is  right  in  warning 
that  some  people  who  claim  to  have  the 
social  interest  at  heart  really  want  to 
relegate  the  press  to  a  subordinate  role, 
to  turn  journalists  into  mechanistic  robots, 
he  says.  But  we  cannot  desert  the  battle¬ 
field  where  the  argument  is  joined  and 
retreat  to  fortresses  from  which  we  hurl 
boiling  oil  at  all  who  question  us,  beating 
meanwhile  the  hairy  chest  of  journalistic 
prerogative.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fair  image  of  some  of  the  reactions  to  de¬ 
bate  everywhere,  and  it  is  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  it  invites  suspicions  of  arrogance 
and  a  loss  of  public  support. 

We  must,  of  course,  reserve  the  right 
to  campaign  for  a  change  in  laws  and 
constitutions,  but  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  constitutionality  is  the  bedrock 
of  all  our  freedoms.  Press  freedom  will 
not  survive  a  surfeit  of  excess,  nor  the 
license,  I  think,  implicit  in  libel  laws  that 
permit  the  press  to  make  public  life  in¬ 
tolerable. 

The  third  burden  we  face,  and  where 
perhaps  we  can  most  improve  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  press  freedom,  is  in  our  own  un¬ 
derstanding  that  press  freedom  is  indi¬ 
visible.  Nothing,  I  suggest,  can  excuse  the 
ill-stifled  yawn  with  which  the  American 
press  has  reacted  to  the  extinguishing  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  If  only  a  hundredth  of  the  energies 
devoted  to  the  shield  laws  were  directed 
to  those  islands  which  got  their  freedom 
at  so  much  cost  to  America. 

We  will  lose  more  press  freedom,  not 
gain  it,  if  in  the  developing  world  we  fall 
for  the  idea  that  the  only  power  is  in 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  The  developing 
world,  more  than  anywhere,  needs  the  re¬ 
assertion  of  this  idea :  that  a  society  which 
wishes  to  develop  its  own  resources  and 
to  achieve  the  fullest  development  of  its 
citizens’  talents  and  characters  needs  a 
system  of  communication  to  match  its  as¬ 
pirations.  Stilted  communication  is  one 
reason  why  these  societies  have  developed 
less  quickly  than  was  hoped  in  economic 
sufficiency  and  political  freedom.  Nehru 
used  to  complain  about  the  press  of  In¬ 
dia,  “I  cannot  reach  the  people  through 
it.”  But  nor  could  the  people  reach  the 
government.  The  press  failures  of  the  past 
are  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  Indian  press  today,  and  the 
blockages  of  communication  today  will 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  failure  in  the 
society  tomorrow.  We  have  got  to  get 
this  idea  across  to  people  and  to  politi¬ 
cians. 

Some  of  our  own  rhetoric  has  not  helped 
here  when,  in  particular  conflicts,  we  in 
the  west  pose  the  press  simply  as  an 
enemy  of  government.  The  watchdog 
philosophy  is  inadequate  for  the  moral 
engines  of  freedom.  We  have  to  watch, 
but  the  press  must  be  communicator  as 
well  as  critic.  And,  it  has  to  be  said,  that 
some  of  the  losses  of  press  freedom  have 
been — and  will  in  future — be  due  to 
abuse.  There  have  been  examples  of  the 
incitement  of  racial  hatred  which  give 
the  most  scrupulous  people  pause  and 


have  given  the  unscrupulous  a  route  to 
suppression.  In  short,  for  freedom  to 
survive  anywhere,  there  has  to  be  the 
right  doctrine  and  the  right  practice. 

And  we  are  all  connected,  in  practice 
and  philosophy,  despite  the  huge  differ¬ 
ences  in  culture.  What  any  one  journalist 
anywhere  professes  and  what  any  one 
journalist  anywhere  practices  affects  jour¬ 
nalists  everywhere. 

Of  course  nothing  can  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess;  the  battle  is  continuous  and  always 
will  be.  But  journalistic  excellence  any¬ 
where  helps;  it  shows  that  the  idea  works. 
There  is  no  greater  moral  pressure  than 
example. 

There  is  a  further  influence,  now  and 
in  the  future,  on  press  freedom,  and  we 
can  all  affect  it.  It  is  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  embattled  men  to  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press.  Many  of  them  have 
said  they  were  kept  going  in  their  hard¬ 
ships  by  the  ideals  they  held  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  these  were  shared  by  our 
profession  everywhere. 

When  Mochtar  Lubis  of  Indonesia  told 
me  this  on  his  release  from  prison,  I,  for 
one,  felt  guilty.  The  occasional  news 
story,  the  odd  editorial  ...  it  is  pitiful 
how  little  we  do.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  I  have  appreciated  how  negligent  we 
in  the  press  have  been  about  the  freedom 
of  the  other  man’s  press.  Like  many  edi¬ 
tors,  I  suspect,  I  felt  that  press  stories 
were  “shop  talk,”  something  for  journal¬ 
ists  but  not  for  readers.  Thereby  did  I 
betray  an  appalling  arrogance  and  an 
amazing  inconsistency.  For  it  is  not  “my” 
press;  it  is  ours  as  citizens.  And  if  we 
defend  our  claims  on  the  grounds  of  what 
a  free  press  does  for  the  citizens,  then  the 
impoverishment  of  the  idea  is,  sooner  or 
later,  their  impoverishment. 

Even  press  freedom  reports  within  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  tend  to  be  relegated  to 
obscurity  (unless  they  happen  to  affect 
that  particular  paper  when  an  unselfish 
and  overriding  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  press  freedom  everywhere  is  conven¬ 
iently  discovered). 

Yes,  the  dictators  can  learn  from  each 
other.  Peru  can  learn  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  South  Vietnam  from  South  Korea. 
But  the  defenders  of  press  freedom  seem 
unable  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat. 

Can  press  freedom  survive?  The  fact 
that  the  desire  for  it  can  survive  is  one 


ground  for  hope.  The  second  is  that  the 
social  value  of  freedom  is  so  real.  Russia 
and  China  encourage  press  reporting  of 
flaws  in  the  working  of  bureaucracy.  We 
can  build  on  the  fact  that  governments, 
howevermuch  they  bluster,  cannot  govern 
well  without  reliable  reporting  and  criti¬ 
cism;  that  if  there  cannot  be  change  by 
free  discussion,  there  will  be  change  by 
violence;  that  rumor  is  more  destructive 
than  fact. 

Let  the  rulers  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  understand  this:  that  they  need  free 
communications  more,  not  less.  They  need 
feedback  from  regions  to  the  center,  from 
ruled  to  rulers,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  our  societies  that  feedback 
happens  automatically.  No  intelligence 
system,  no  bureaucracy,  can  offer  the  in¬ 
formation  provided  by  competitive  report¬ 
ing.  The  cleverest  secret  agent  is  inferior 
to  the  plodding  reporter  of  the  democracy. 

Can  press  freedom  survive?  It  will 
perish  less  easily  if  we  can  assert  and 
proclaim  these  strengths  of  the  idea.  This 
may  to  the  cynic  be  merely  talk,  but 
nothing  can  be  achieved  without  aspira¬ 
tion.  The  Lebanese  poet  Kahlil  Gibran 
said  it: 

“The  significance  of  man  is  not  in  what 
he  attains,  but  rather  in  what  he  longs 
to  attain.” 

• 

Publisher  tells  PO 
about  rural  delays 

Delays  of  as  much  as  three  days  in  the 
rural  delivery  of  a  newspaper  published 
only  20  miles,  away  have  resulted  from 
Postal  Service  rural  route  changes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence  introduced  last  week 
before  the  Postal  Service  Subcommittee. 

Frank  E.  Robins  III,  publisher  of  the 
Log  Cabin  Democrat  of  Conway,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  asked  the  Postal  Service  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  public.  Robins,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presented  such  NNA  complaints 
as  the  fact  that,  in  the  Hickman,  Ky.  area, 
the  Hickman  Courier  had  found  mail 
routed  250  miles  to  reach  a  point  15  miles 
from  where  it  started. 

Robins  was  accompanied  by  Theodore 
Serrill,  NNA  executive  vice  president  and 
William  Mullen,  secretary  and  general 
counsel. 
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NAIL  BY 
PHONE 


Right  now,  you  can  take  a  printed, 
written,  typed,  drawn  or  photo¬ 
graphed  original  document,  stamp 
it  and  put  it  in  the  mail.  But  .  .  . 
you're  wasting  time  and  you're 
not  protecting  documents  that 
might  be  vitally  important.  The 
solution  is  to  Mail  By  Phone  with 
a  Facsimile  copier  from  3M. 

3M  Facsimile  attaches  to  your 
regular  telephone  and  sends 
beautiful  copies  from  building  to 
building,  across  town,  coast-to- 
coast  and  around  the  world  in  4 
minutes  or  less  (depending  on  the 
size  of  the  original.) 


3M  Facsimile  is  error-free,  con¬ 
fidential  and  fast.  You  don't  have 
to  wait  several  days  for  the  mail, 
several  hours  for  a  messenger  or 
attempt  to  write  down  a  multi¬ 


page  report  over  the  phone.  3M 
Facsimile  gives  you  the  important 
information  you  require— r/g/7f  now! 

3M  Facsimile  copiers  can  send 
and  receive  simultaneously.  And 
they  can  do  both  even  when  there's 
nobody  there.  Find  out  how  much 
faster  and  more  efficient  it  is  to 
Mail  By  Phone  than  it  is  to  Mail 
By  Mail.  For  more  information, 
contact  your  nearest  3M  Business 
Products  Center.  They're  just  a 
phone  call  away.  Or  write  Facsimile 
Products  Department,  3M  Company, 
3M  Center,  Building  220-9E,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  55101. 


George 
Plagenz  is  the 
ordained  minister  and 
former  sports  writer  who 
some  years  ago  agreed  to  head 
Cleveland  Press  religious  coverage, 
and  in  so  doing  brought  his  provocative 
pulpit  to  Page  One  of  that  afternoon  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  •Today,  in  addition  to  The 
Press,  his  “congregation"  includes  all  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  to  which  his  column  is  distrib- 
.  uted  on  a  once-a-week  basis.  •  The  Plagenz  formula  for 
attracting  readers  is  simple  and  direct:  •  Keep  religion 
talkative  and  topical.  “The  reader  we’re  after,"  he  says, 
“probably  didn’t  read  the  religion  pages.  To  him  the  pages 
were  full  of  church  doings  and  stories  about  church  people— 
neither  of  which  interested  him."  •  Controversy,  according  to 
Plagenz,  is  vital  to  religion.  The  key,  he  says,  is  to  kindle  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  man  on  the  street  with  subjects  that  he  can 
easily  identify  with  himself  and  his  family.  Some  recent  Plagenz 
headlines;  •  Sin  is  making  a  comeback— Death  brings  us  closer 
to  things  that  matter— Are  nursing  homes  cruel?- Faith  healing: 
miracle  or  flim-flam?  •  Across  the  country  in  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  George  Plagenz  keeps  readers  awake. 
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